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Ladies’ and Girls’ Bonnets, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Gray Fert Borner. This bonnet has a high crown 
and drooping brim. The latter is edged with gold cord and 
trimmed on the inside half an inch from the edge with gold 
braid half an inch wide. The bonnet is trimmed with bandeaux 
of gray velvet and gros grain; on the right side are set loops of 
velvet, which are held by a bronze agrafe. Similar agrafes are 
set above the bandeau in the back. From the loops at the side 
proceed two white ostrich tips curling toward the front. Strings 
of gray gros grain ribbon. 

‘ig. 2.—Bonnet ror Girt From 4 To 6 Years orp. The 
drooping brim is covered with brown velvet, and the crown 
with satin in a lighter shade. The brim is lined with satin. 
The trimming consists of a gide-pleating of brown velvet lined 
with satin, which is set on the brim as shown by the illustration. 
Through the middle of the pleating are run two coarse brown 
silk cords, which are wound several times about the upright 
loop of velvet, which trims the left side of the bonnet, and are 
finished with tassels of brown silk. On the left side the bonnet 
is trimmed with a border, which is composed of golden brown 
shaded feathers, and is finished in the back with cocks’ feathers. 

Fig. 8.—Biack Vetver Bonnet, with broad crown and nar- 
row brim, which is edged with a double piping of black satin. 
Around the crown are laid bias folds of black satin, which are 
tied in the back and fastened by a bronze agrafe. On the 
crown in front are box-pleated bias strips of velvet and satin 
arranged like rosettes.” A long white ostrich plume passes from 
the right side to the back, curling over the brim, as shown ‘in 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Fett Bonnet. 


GARDEN BASKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, Nc. XIII, Fig. 73. 





the illustration. The band in front is covered with pleated 
black velvet, and is trimmed with bronze flies. 

Fig. 4.—Bonner ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 Years oxp. This 
capote bonnet of white cashmere is edged with a ruche of rav- 
elled strips of white gros grain and with a lace ruche. The 
trimming consists of bows of white gros grain ribbon ravelled 
out on the edges, and white ostrich tips. 

Fig. 5.—Wuire Fett Har with crown split through the mid- 
dle. The brim, narrow in front and growing wider in the back, 
is faced with currant-colored velvet. Loops of similar velvet, 
fastened. by an agrafe, trim the front. In the back is set a 
bird with wings of white cocks’ feathers pointing toward the 
front. 


Garden Basket. 


Tus wicker-work basket is trimmed with upright strips 
worked in cross stitch with violet and black zephyr worsted, 
always alternately working two rows with violet and two rows 
with black worsted. The scallops at the top of the basket 
are worked in button-hole stitch with black worsted. The 
basket is lined with oiled silk, and to the upper edge is fast- 
ened a bag of violet cashmere. For this bag cut of cashmére 
on the bias one piece nine inches and three-quarters high and 
twenty-eight inches and a half wide, sew it up on the ends, fold 
it to half its width, and round off the upper and under edges by 
the pattern Fig. 73, Supplement, which gives a quarter section 
of the bag. Finish the upper edge of the bag with button-hole 
stitch scallops of black zephyr worsted. Stitch black silk rib- 
bon on the wrong side of the bag two inches and a half from 





Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ AUTUMN BONNETS, 
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Fig. 2.—Bonvet ror Gmt rrom 410 6 Years orp. Fig. 3.—Btacx Vetver Bonner. Fig. 4.—Bonnet rok Girt From 6 To 8 Years orp. Fig. 5.—Warte Fett Hat. 
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the upper edge, for a shirr, and run in similar 
ribbon. The top and bottom of the basket are 
trimmed with box-pleated strips of violet cash- 
mere two inches wide, ravelled out on the edges, 
and trimmed through the middle with leaf ruches 
of black silk ribbon seven-eighths of an inch 
wide. The handles of the basket are made of 
black cane rods. 





FIRST LOVE. 
By JOAQUIN MILLER 


Down under the hill and there under the fir-tree 
By the spring, and looking far out in the valley, 
She stands as she stood in the glorious Olden, 
Swinging her hat in her right hand dimpled ; 

The other hand toys with a honeysuckle 

That has tiptoed up and is trying to kiss her. 

Her dark hair is twining her neck and her temples 
As tendrils some beautiful Balize marble. 


“O eyes of lustre and love and passion! 
© radiant face like the sea-shell tinted! 
White cloud with the sunbeams tangled in it!” 
I cried, as I stood in the dust beneath her, 
And gazed on the goddess my boy-heart worshipp’d 
With a love and a passion, a part of madness. 


Dreamer,” she said, and a tinge of displeasure 
Swept over her face that I should disturb her, 
* All of the fair world is spread out before you; 
Go down and possess it with love and devotion, 
And heart ever tender and touching as woman's, 
And life shall be fair as the first kiss of morning.” 
I turn’d down the pathway, was blinded no longer: 
Another was coming, tall, manly, and bearded. 


I built me a shrine in the innermost temple— 
In the innermost rim of the heart’s red centre— 
And placed her therein, sole possessor and priestess, 
And carved all her words on the walls of my temple. 
They say that he woo'd her there under the fir-tree, 
That he won her one eve, when the katydids mock’d 

her. 

He may have a maiden and call her Merinda; 
But mine is the one that stands there forever 
Leisurely swinging her hat by the ribbons. 


They say she is wedded. No, not my Merinda, 
For mine stands forever there under the fir-tree 
Gazing and swinging her hat by the ribbons. 

They tell me her children reach up to my shoulder. 

"Tis false. I did see her down under the fir-tree 

When the stars were all busy a-weaving thin laces 

Made red with their gold and the moon's yellow 
tresses, 

Slow swinging her hat as in days of the Olden. 
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F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 


The attention of our readers is particularly in- 
vited to the new and thrilling Story, 


“COWARD CONSCIENCE,” 


by the popular Novelist F. W. ROBINSON, author 
of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” 
“ Poor Humanity,” etc., which is begun in this 
Number of HARPER’ BAZAR, and will be contin- 
ued in weekly installments. This powerful Story 
is replete with dramatic interest, and promises to 
be one of the finest productions of the favorite 
author, 





IG Cut Paper Patterns of a Double-breasted 
Cut-away Coat, with Vest, Over-Skirt, and Walk- 
ing Skirt, and a Child’s Wardrobe for Child from 
6 Months to § Years old, will be published with our 
next Number. Catalogues of our Cut Paper Pat- 
terns sent free on application: 





0@ Zhe ILLustRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for October 12 contains, with other in- 
teresting matters, a spirited double-page engraving 
representing GENERAL SZAPARY’S Retreat to Do- 
bo), in Bosnia, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARpPEr’s 
WEEKLY for October 19. 





AUTUMNAL DUTIES. 


CERTAIN air of melancholy is apt to 

hang about the beginning of the au- 
tumn, as one feels it to be the end of pleas- 
ant weather, gay excursions, out-door life, 
and good times generally. The falling leaf 
suggests sad images to the mind; one feels 
then, if ever, that one is a year older, no mat- 
ter at what time of year the birthday comes ; 
one realizes that age is largely a matter of 
temperament, and that sunshine and sum- 
mer give something of youth to the aged, 
and grayness and gloom and autumn give 
age to the youthful. Yet there is a certain 
homelikeness, if we may apply the expres- 
sion, in autumn weather, that one might 
think able to overcome dreary impressions ; 
the very color of the boughs, when one sees 
it in any mass, seems like the burning of a 
vast fire on nature’s hearth, giving, at any 
rate, a ruddiness and warmth to the emotion 
that only fire, besides, can give to the sensa- 
tion; there is a savory smell of fruit upon 
the air, from the vines, the laden branches, 
and the apple piles beneath them ; the gold- 
en squash suggests good cheer, the turkeys 
are strutting round with all the weight of 


the holidays upon their merry-thoughts ; 
and if the leaves have dropped, we have 
all the more sunshine through the spaces 
that they leave. 

But we doubt if the melancholy which we 
gather from these days is not an ungenerous 
sadness, after all—a desire for more than our 
share of pleasure, as if we wished and covet- 
ed and would have the whole year for holi- 
day, the feeling of the child in the proverb 
who eats his cake and wants it too. If 
summer and its play-time are over, autumn 
brings work that we ought to be just as glad 
to do and find enjoyment in doing. There 
is, indeed, a world of work in the garden or 
yard, which is almost as pleasant as the 
spring work there, in the covering and pro- 
tecting of vines and tender shrubs, the prun- 
ing of trees, the setting out of hollyhocks 
and stocks, and such roots and bulbs as ask 
for the earth in autumn, the raking off of 
leaves, and all the light work that women 
can accomplish. Then, too, the window 
plants for parlor and hall are to be taken 
up, repotted with fresh earth, and brought 
in or made ready to bring in; the mosses 
and woody things for the fernery are to be 
looked for, and with the red leaves the 
spleenworts and maiden-hair are to be 
pressed for the winter bouquets, the cones 
and seed-vessels are to be gathered; and 
summer has no pleasanter excursions than 
those on which one goes for these things. 

And meanwhile, as life in-doors is forced 
upon us, it brings us much more work, and 
work that in its own way prepares pleas- 
ure—the second and less thorough over- 
hauling of the house, the putting up of 
curtains, the verifying of the inventory of 
bed linen and napery, glassware and china, 
the clearing out of closets and “cubby- 
holes” in the attic, and the inspection of 
the cellar. 

This last is a matter of vital importance 
that housekeepers are too slowly coming to 
realize. In the best of houses, and with ex- 
ceeding care, there will always accumulate 
some slight débris from the summer, which, 
however slight, is hurtful; a potato will 
have been dropped, and will have gathered 
its coat of mould about it; a water-pipe will 
have leaked and made dampness to be reme- 
died; a bit of meat, or fish, or butter, will 
have fallen, or milk may have been spilled, 
or vinegar, or ale, or yeast; the cider barrel 
may have sprung a leak and deposited a huge 
fungus all about its neighborhood ; cats and 
mice and rats may have wrought unsuspect- 
ed havoc; cooks and house-maids may have 
hidden away their misdemeanors; with the 
choicest of servants the brine tubs are to be 
looked into, the pickles and jams to be taken 
account of, the year’s errors to be noted. 
And failure to do this involves a penalty 
that March and April will exact, and give 
most probably good reason for melancholy 
when September and October come round 
again. ° 

Except in cases of direct poisoning from 
foul drinking-water, we doubt if there ever 
was a case of typhoid tendency that did not 
originate in a foul cellar, one neglected in 
the fall and spring; and even when diseases 
have been communicated by others, and from 
a distance, their fatality and malignity have 
been largely determined by the condition of 
the air sent through the house from its foun- 
dation and base, rising in every crack and 
chink to attack the weakest and most sen- 
sitive—a fact which can not be stated too 
often until it has been drilled into the ears 
of the most negligent and stupid, and in 
some way fastened to their brains, if they 
have any, and until they cease to call that 
a visitation of Providence which is the re- 
sult of their own indolence and slovenli- 
ness. 

When every thing has been picked up in 
the cellar and “set to rights,” scraped and 
scoured, where that is desirable, a bucket- 
ful of whitewash will not cost a half-dollar, 
and will sweeten the whole winter and 
spring; and as it does not need to be done 
artistically, any boy can put it on, in the 
rough way that answers, in a half-holiday, 
for he will probably consider it a fine amuse- 
ment, while if he does not so consider it, a 
slight reward will stimulate his ardor and 
accomplish all that is necessary. 

The satisfaction of knowing that all this 
is done, and well done, is as good to the con- 
scientious housekeeper who is aware of the 
responsibility upon her concerning the life 
and health of those under her roof, even if 
very different satisfaction from that of sum- 
mer days and idle hours of happy leisure, 
with flowers and birds, in hammocks and 
sunshine. Doubtless if every housekeeper 
throughout the land had always attended 
in the fall to the sanitary condition of house 
and cellar and yard, some of the worst epi- 
demics that afflict us would long ago have 
disappeared ; and every householder, humble 
or stately, who attends to these duties faith- 
fully now, as soon as the days of pickling 
and preserving are over, is, by that amount 
of effort, contributing to the great work of 





overcoming the evils that assault humanity 





in the shape of the diseases caused by re- 
ceiving poisonous germs from the air. In 
comparison to the pleasure arising from the 
consciousness of the performance of such du- 
ties, all the mild melancholy of autumn days 
seems but preposterous sentimentality, and 
one who thinks deeply of it feels that they 
who prate and poetize much over the sad- 
ness of the season are like those who cry 
over novels when real suffering sits at their 
elbows unnoticed. 

Of course it is not to be denied that there 
is a sadness about growing old, about feel- 
ing one’s senses more and more benumbed, 
one’s ears dull to the music of sweet voices, 
one’s eyes blind to the beauty of the world; 
and inasmuch as autumn seems to make us 
acquainted with the inevitable necessity by 
its recurrence and its suggestiveness, some 
little sadness may be excused, perhaps, to 
those who love life and its joys. Yet where 
this is unavoidable, the best antidote to 
these sorrows of autumn is obedience to the 
duties of autumn; and when diphtheria and 
scarlet fever and typhoid pneumonia and 
dysentery see the blood on the door- post 
and pass by, one has the reward, if one 
needs it further than in a clear conscience. 
If cleanliness is next to godliness, as we are 
so often told that it is, nowhere is it brought 
so well into juxtaposition as when following 
the observance of these autumnal duties. 





THE LONDON SEASON. 


Bounds of the London Season.—Early Signs of the 
Return of Fashi 


to dress for a Dinner, and when to go.—The Menu 
and Table Decorations.—What happens after Des- 
sert.—A London Ball.—The Arrival of the H.R.H’s. 


P 
ditions of the —* Private View” Parties at Art- 
ists’ + Dress and Etiquette on such Occasions. 
—Fashion without its Mask. 
HE London season proper begins toward the 
end of April, and ends in July; but of late 
years there has been a “‘ winter season,” not con- 
ventionally ized perhaps, but certainly fill- 
ing the West End with the devotees of fashion, 
who flock to town in the wake of Parliament 
about February. The season par excellence be- 
ginning in April is ushered in generally by din- 
ner parties, small and select, to which Lady George 
Germain, let us say, will write semi-intormal notes 
of invitation, usually asking her dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Phineas Finn to meet some special person—the 
Bishop of Exeter, let us say, who is in town for 
the week. There will later, perhaps, be an even- 
ing dance for some young Ladies Honora and 
Arabella, who have their cousin Miss Jebb, of 
Bath, with them, or a brother whose regiment is 
going for the season to Kingstown or Cork. The 
Honorable Sophias and Janes, and the Misses 
Macnamakolties and Beauchamps, will begin to 
be seen at five-o’clock tea parties; curtains will 
draw up in Belgravia; horses well saddled and 
with liveried grooms in attendance will pace up 
and down at ten o’clock in the regions of great 
squares; and observant people will know that 
society is fluttering together, not openly, with em- 
phatic cards and notifications, but in a desultory, 
listless, becoming way, with a general air of last 
year’s gowns and this year’s indications. Noth- 
ing must be hurried, nothing vulgarly prominent ; 
a little languor is the admiration of the English 
heart, and so even the ized season must 
only dawn with a slow splendor, until May has 
come, and it is announced as with a flourish of 
trumpets that her Majesty’s Drawing-room is at 
hand. After that, hesitation vanishes ; no longer 
is there the excuse of the Bishop of Exeter or the 
departing guardsman ; cards in form go out, and 
the season of dinners, balls, receptions, and teas 
begins. 

English dinner parties usually consist of from 
twelve to thirty people, and there are many ladies 
of fashion who give them weekly throughout the 
season. People are invited in sets, as it were. 
Mrs. Brown, we will suppose, has an extended cir- 
cle ; she wishes to be civil to all, but not to bring 
inharmonious elements together. The Countess 
of B——., for example, can not be expected to meet 
little Mrs. C——, who is very nice in her way, 
but, ete., etc., ete., so that there must be a dinner 
for each set. Now it sometimes happens that the 
Mrs. C—— of the occasion will venture upon a 
note to Mrs. Brown, begging for a place at the 
dinner party which includes the countess, and if 
the argument brought to bear is strong enough, 
her prayer is granted; but I will venture to say 
the little woman finds her honor rather dearly 
bought when the hour of drawing-room and fem- 
ininity comes at the end of dinner! 

Dinner invitations are generally for eight 
o’clock, but fifteen minutes’ grace is allowed and 
expected. Of late dinner toilettes in England 
have been made with high, or only Pompadour, 
or V-shaped bodices, but the same splendor of 
fabric and ornamentation is observed. Indeed, it 
is always safe in England to go to a dinner, how- 
ever small, in semi-full evening dress. Silks, sat- 
ins, velvets, and gauzes are worn, and a young 
lady may always dine in white silk or thin ma- 
terials, Chambéry gauze being specially popular 
in England. During the season in London many 
guests go from a dinner party to a ball, or ban- 
quet, or public entertainment, of which there are 
almost too many to enumerate ; and, of course, on 
such occasions full ball dress is worn. 

At dinners, unless a menu card is laid at every 
plate, the porcelain tablets are invariably used, 
with the menu inscribed in pencil. These tablets 





are exquisitely painted and designed, and are a 
pretty addition to any dinner-table, however in- 
formal the repast. Floral decorations at dinner 
are even more elaborate than formerly. The last 
season wild flowers were extremely fashionable, 
and any one familiar with the English spring and 
summer blossoming will know how dainty such 
adornments would be. The ladies always with- 
draw at an English dinner after the dessert at 
a signal from the hostess, the host opening the 
dining-room door, a servant attending to the draw- 
ing-room, where wax-candle light illumines the 
space cheerfully, and the conversation for an hour 
is usually intensely commonplace. Servants and 
household matters, the latest bit of very insig- 
nificant ip, Mrs. A——’s prettiness, or Mrs. 
B——’s flirtations affording an inexhaustible fund 
for feminine debate. Somebody is asked to sing 
or play, unless the governess of the establishment 
is discovered in the drawing-room, when her re- 
sources are brought to light, and she “ promotes 
conversation” with one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder, 
or a bit of the “Sonata Pathétique.” Soon after 
the gentlemen appear, and tea and coffee are hand- 
ed about ; the party breaks up, going, no doubt, 
in directions as various as the ends of London. 

A London ball is an affair of immense brillian- 
cy, but there are fewer given in these days of con- 
versaziones than in the old times, when any even- 
ing festivity seemed to mean dancing ; but those 
that do take place are precisely like American 
balls, except when given among the higher aris- 
tocratic circles, and some scion of royalty attends. 
Then the real festivity of the evening is suspend- 
ed until their royal highnesses appear. Host and 
hostess meet the distinguished guest or guests at 
the entrance, or in a room below those filled with 
the other guests, and conduct them to the ball- 
room. Here, by music and an air of suspended 
animation, they are generally welcomed, and the 
dancing of the evening begins, the royal party 
taking part with a certain degree of informality ; 
indeed, if Mrs. Grundy should be credited, we may 
believe that royalty is extremely sociable on such 
occasions, and does not disdain hilarity of a very 
plebeian character. 

Besides the ordinary course of balls and din- 
ners, the London season includes various special 
entertainments, of which the Royal State Concert 
is one of the most magnificent. This concert is 
given at Buckingham Palace by order of the Queen, 
and the invitations, though numbering over one 
thousand, are extremely select, the diplomatic 
corps being almost the only “ outsiders” admit- 
ted. The leading opera and concert singers are 
“commanded” to appear, the best music is 
given, and the leader of the Philharmonic Sv- 
ciety conducts. On no occasion is Buckingham 
Palace more splendid. The toilettes worn are 
generally supposed to be new, for novelty is one 
of the dues paid to royalty, and every possible 
extravagance in fabric and jewels is indulged 
in for this supreme occasion. One can judge 
better of the magnificence of dress at a State 
Concert in meeting some specially honored guest 
at an entertainment later in the evening, when 
the appearance of court plumes and diamonds 
among toilettes of a minor splendor is dazzling 
in the extreme. 

A characteristic entertainment is the Royal 
Academy Banquet, over which the Prince of 
Wales usually presides, and to which a large as- 
sembly of ladies as well as gentlemen is invited. 
It is given in the Academy Rooms, and conduct- 
ed with as much state and elegance as prece- 
dent and pompous circumstance can give—the 
pictures brilliantly illuminated, the toilettes full 
ball attire, and the banquet and band as perfect 
as can be provided. Art gatherings are pecul- 
iarly fine in London: there are several of them 
known as conversaziones, and those at Kensington 
Museum are like’ some scene from the spectacu- 
lar, the magnificence of the building lending a 
charm which emphasizes every bit of color, light, 
or brilliancy in the company; and looking down 
from the upper gallery on the moving crowd be- 
low is like studying some pantomime of fairy rev- 
el or dream-land. 

If the royal family attend, they come in through 
this gallery, and then make the circuit of the 
rooms, sociability being, of course, well-nigh im- 
possible in so vast an assemblage. These art 
entertainments have a semi-public character, and, 
as such, have not the peculiar charm of English 
hospitality in a drawing-room. They take place 
rather early in the season, when society is crys- 
tallizing, as it were. Later, when June is waning 
and all London seems to bloom with garden love- 
liness, the really enjoyable gatherings begin. The 
sky seems then to have perfected its blue, the 
sun to have warmed all the languid London air, 
and every one who has a bit of garden wall, a bit 
of lawn, a spot of blossom, or sense of garden fra- 
grances gives a tea-drinking al fresco. To these 
garden parties, if the day prove fine, one carries a 
sense of escaping all the drudgery and heat of the 
season, and unquestionably London people un- 
derstand them. You arrive, let us say, at four 
o’clock ; are ushered into a drawing-room or re- 
ception-room, where, if you like, you may have 
some light refreshment; then out, through the 
drawing-rooms or across the corridors, into the 
garden, And here it must be remembered that 
many London houses have fine gardens—small, 
perhaps, but as well kept as in the heart of Kent 
or Devon, and with brick walls that shut out the 
vulgar gaze, and are usually blooming with rose 
and fruit trees trained against them, and hanging 
with rich blossoms, such as England’s moisture 
and soft earth produce. In the garden one finds 
awnings, tents, if there be space, and seats spe- 
cially devised for these occasions—small and com- 
fortable, in half-circular rows, or singly under- 
neath the trees. If there be space enough, cro- 
quet is indulged in ; a band is playing somewhere ; 
guests saunter about, gossiping in the sunshine, 
drinking tea and chocolate or eating ices, and 
forming into groups which we doubt not sup- 
ply many “R.A’s.” with motifs. The daintiest, 
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airiest of costumes are worn. We saw the reign- 
ing beauty of the season one day in a soft white 
gown, on which pink “ thorn” roses were wrought 
in trails, with green leaves from the waist; her 
sleeves puffed like her great-grandmamma’s ; her 
fair, shining young face, with its wonderful ef- 
fect of blue eyes and dark lashes, golden brown 
hair and pale, clear skin, shaded by a great hat 
of white chip, on which roses delicate as the 
youngest of spring blossoms were wreathed cun- 
ningly. Loops of lace at her throat and wrist, 
and not a touch of heavier adornment, completed 
the costume of this famous beauty of the moment ; 
and when the sunshine gathered into long lines 
of light on the grass, she sat down against the 
friendly shadow of the garden wall, like some 
sudden inspiration for the young art of the day. 
It was the prettiest picture possible since Sir 
Joshua Reynolds painted the Ladies Spencer, with 
their delicate, wondering faces, and quite worth 
giving or attending a garden party to have seen. 

These out-of-door gatherings show the esthetic 
side of London society, just as the conversaziones 
in the artists’ studios show one what Morris and 
his disciples have taught England in the new gos- 
pel of color. In April the studios open friendly 
doors for a “ private view.” Five-o’clock teas are 
given to select parties within them, and every 
possible advantage of interior decoration is com- 
bined to make them effective and agreeable. We 
know no more fascinating rooms than certain of 
these London studios, and the artists have a rare 
faculty for getting the best of every thing in their 
“afternoons.” One hears the leading tenor and 
the loveliest prima donna at a studio musicale ; 
one sees the great men and women of the day. 
Art, if it is not a spontaneous impulse in Eng- 
land, assuredly claims the highest and greatest 
attention in the nation. To studio receptions one 
goes simply dressed, but with as much pictur- 
esque effect as possible. The hours are always 
daytime. Hats and bonnets must be worn. So- 
ciability pervades the company, and the artist 
who receives attempts no introductions. In artist- 
ic London conventionality slips off with a certain 
grace, leaving something which is only informal, 
never ostentatious, in its place; and London so- 
ciety, cold and haughty in Belgravia, becomes 
natural and full of a subdued charm when it car- 
ries one into the region of Kensington and Camp- 
den Hill. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


PENINGS at the large furnishing stores dis- 
play the first evening dresses shown this 
season. The novelty among these is the revival 
of Pompadour and Marie Antoinette over-dresses, 
with long-waisted corsages rounded over the hips, 
and slightly draped and puffed behind and on 
the sides. These over-dresses are of Pompadour 
brocaded silk in several colors, or else satin bro- 
cade of a single color. They are cut low in the 
neck in a point, or else square, and have very 
short sleeves. No high corsages are prepared 
for them, as the over-dresses are mostly in prin- 
cesse shape, with the waist and over-skirt cut in 
continuous breadths. The trains are very long, 
are tied low down instead of flowing in straight 
breadths, and all have square corners. The low- 
er skirts are of plain satin or silk, and the train 
is most often an extension of the over-dress, or 
else there is a breadth of the brocade in the mid- 
dle, with one of the plain fabric on each side of 
it. The most elaborate fringes made to match 
the brocades are the favorite trimmings for the 
over-dress. Flowers are used in the greatest 
profusion, and in rich masses as borders for the 
train, or as great panels on the side instead of 
the straggling garlands formerly worn. Very 
little lace appears on these dresses. The flounces 
are narrow knife-pleatings of satin or of silk, and 
a great deal of pleated crépe lisse is used both in 
colors to match the dress and in white. Narrow 
satin ribbons in ends, loops, and slender bows 
are employed in various ways; thus there are 
long clusters of loops down the seams, or else 
ends are pointed and finished with a button, and 
others alternate with long-stemmed rose-buds in 
forming fringes. Few beads are seen except the 
white jet or crystal beads that are sometimes tied 
in the fringes. Most of the corsages lace behind, 
and are fastened with very small fine lacing 
strings instead of the conspicuous ones used last 
winter. One of the richest dresses is of beige 
and cream shades, partly brocaded satin and 
partly plain, and for a unique border it has many 
rows of tiny buttons. Embroidery in long pan- 
els is said to be in favor with Parisiennes for or- 
namenting evening dresses. Some bridal dress- 
es shown are of white satin brocaded in flowers, 
and others in stripes, in combination with plain 
satin. There are pale-tinted embossed velvets 
in all the new Pompadour combinations to form 
over-dresses for velvet skirts of similar pale 
shades. Black velvet dresses retain the prin- 
cesse shape, with scarf drapery across the front, 
and square trains; Chantilly lace is the trim- 
ming. Very handsome black satin dresses for 
receptions are shown, with elaborate ornaments 
of jet in lace designs, and pale-tinted satin rib- 
bon bows. The whalebone fringes are also found 
to be most harmonious trimmings for black satin 
toilettes. 


RECEPTION AND CARRIAGE TOILETTES. 


Reception and carriage toilettes with bonnets 
to correspond are composed of striped velvet or 
brocaded satin with plain satin. One of the 
handsomest is of the new shade of blue called 
duck’s-breast ; the front of the skirt and the side 
breadths are of alternate panels of plain satin 
and of the brocade; the back is slightly bouf- 
fant, being held by a large bow, and ending in a 
square train. The waist is a cuirass basque of 
the brocade, and there is a coat of the satin with 
brocaded collar and cuffs. The bonnet has a 





round hard crown of the blue satin, with a vel- 
vet brim slightly pointed in Marie Stuart style, 
but without face trimming; the trimming is an 
Alsacian bow of velvet, with ostrich tips of the 
new blue, and one gold ostrich feather. The lace 
cravat is the new Breton lace, and the gloves 
are gray lavender kid. Embossed and striped 
velvets, in which there is much beige, old gold, 
and duck’s-breast blue, are used for over-dresses 
in these rich costumes that have demi-trained 
skirts. The waist of the dress is scarcely more 
than a basque in front, but turns back en revers 
on the sides, and is a princesse polonaise behind ; 
this is one most popular design; another has the 
skirt trimmed with revers and quite bouffant, 
with a separate basque that invariably has a deep 
vest much longer than the basque. The small- 
figured brocaded silks in Persian colors are also 
much used for reception dresses. 

The most elegant evening wraps are of satin- 
finished brocade in small shell patterns raised to 
look as if quilted. They are made in loose shapes, 
a compromise between mantles and sacques, and 
have wide and square half sleeves. The trim- 
mings are white fox fur, swan’s-down, lace, and 
fringe. 

SHORT SUITS, 

The short suits represent all the designs al- 
ready described in the Bazar, with a preponder- 
ance of basques and over-skirts with revers and 
retroussé bands. Others have simple deep fully 
gathered aprons of the woolen fabrics, while a 
broad band of embossed or striped velvet is 
placed on the lower skirt in such a way that it 
outlines the apron and seems to border it. 

A novelty in waists is the polka basque, which 
merely extends below the taper of the waist, and 
is then trimmed with a side-pleating eight or ten 
inches deep. This promises to be popular with 
young and slender ladies, and is made up in gay 
Scotch plaids that are trimmed with brass but- 
tons. Fancy fronts are popular for basques, espe- 
cially the double-breasted front with square open- 
ing at the top, and sloped away at the waist to 
show a deep vest below. This vest is usually of 
velvet, and the square at the top is filled in with 
the same velvet. The long vests, real or simu- 
lated, are in great favor, and are commended to 
readers who ask how to modernize basques that 
have become too short, or are soiled, or worn in 
front. 

WRAPS. 

Wraps are divided into coats, mantles, and long 
cloaks. The coats are for general use, and are 
cut in the shapes illustrated lately in the Bazar. 
They cost from $7 upward, The mantles are for 
more dressy occasions, and are made with long 
square fronts, wide but short square sleeve-like 
openings on the sides, and graceful backs shaped 
by one, two, or three seams. They differ from 
Dolmans in being as short on the sides as in the 
back. They are made of black camel’s-hair, of 
Sicilienne, figured velvet, or of cloth, and are 
trimmed with the whalebone fringes, chenille 
fringe, passementerie, and pleated lace. The long 
cloaks are to be worn in the carriage with the 
demi-trained skirts of visiting costumes, They 
are made of Sicilienne, repped silk, or camel’s- 
hair, and are lined with squirrel-lock fur, and 
trimmed with black lynx or with silver-beaver. 


MORNING WRAPPERS, 


Morning wrappers are made in very simple de- 
signs, with the front and sides hanging perfectly 
smooth, and the back easily fitted with short side 
forms. The skirts are narrow demi-trains grace- 
fully curved, and are without flounces on the bot- 
tom. The pockets on the sides are square and 
very large. The collars are deep and square in 
yoke shape, or else rounded like the Carrick, and 
there is usually a standing collar besides in the 
English shape known as the Piccadilly. A few 
are made double-breasted with revers collar, and 
some very dressy wrappers are made with a silk 
vest and trimming that slopes off to simulate a 
cut-away coat. The new material for wrappers 
is a closely woven French flannel that looks like 
cloth, and the colors are in the dark cloth shades 
instead of plaids and stripes. Bordeaux red seems 
to be the favorite color, after which is pale blue 
or else darker turquoise blue. The trimmings are 
velvet of the same shade, cloth pinked on the 
edges, and white lace, either Russian or torchon. 
The soft material hangs so richly that the skirt 
is not lined. As the waist is not tight-fitting, it is 
lined with white delaine, which extends down over 
the hips. One of the handsomest models of Bor- 
deaux red cloth has a plastron front, and wide 
border around the skirt of velvet of the same 
shade, headed by two rows of cloth scallops pink- 
ed on the edges. The square pockets, cuffs, and 
collar are of velvet and pinked cloth. Another, 
of pale blue cloth, has wine-colored velvet for 
trimming. The buttons most used are bullet- 
shaped wooden moulds covered with the velvet of 
the trimming. Three of these buttons with mock 
button-holes ornament each of the square pock- 
ets. A pale blue cashmere wrapper has a deep 
vest of blue silk conveniently laid on the front, 
and trimming of white Russian lace sloping down 
the sides to the foot, where it meets three tiny 
frills of silk. A dark blue flannel gown is stitch- 
ed in rows with white silk for trimming. Others 
of dark red are trimmed with old gold embroid- 
ery, while still others have satin piping of the 
same shade. Black silk wrappers are almost as 
elaborate as princesse dresses, but hang loosely 
about the waist. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 


Hem-stitching and very fine needle-work orna- 
ment the new linen collars and cuffs to the en- 
tire exclusion of lace trimming. The rouleau or 
rolled-over English collar remains the favorite 
shape, and is worn either very high about the 
throat or else rolled quite low; the latter fash- 
ion prevails in Paris, but the preference here is 
for high close shapes, The turned-over points of 





the collar are covered with alternate rows of hem- 
stitching and embroidery, or else open-work is 
done in circles, arabesques, or coach-wheel pat- 
terns, or in diagonal lines, and the edge of the 
collar has a band hem-stitched on, giving the ef- 
fect of ahem. If any lace is used, it is very fine 
torchon or else the new Russian lace. New cuffs 
are straight instead of flaring, and many have a 
square piece cut out, and filled in with a finely 
crimped linen ruffle that is hem-stitched. The 
plain linen collars are of the rolled English shape, 
with a “dicky” or collarette for making them fit 
well; next these are pretty hem-stitched collars, 
not made straight, as real hem-stitching requires, 
but with a false hem attached by a strong yet 
open stitch as pretty as herring-bone and more 
durable. 

Frills for the neck and wrists are two gathered 
muslin ruffles, the inner one higher than that on 
the outside, neatly scalloped on the edges in but- 
ton-hole stitches. These are for morning use. 
For afternoon and evening are crépe lisse frills 
in three rows, each finely crimped, and each edged 
with purl braid. There is also very finely crimped 
muslin with thread edgings on the hems. 

To wear at the throat with the fine linen col- 
lars that are used with morning and walking 
dresses are cravat bows of variegated ribbons, 
one color of which matches the grave shade of 
the dress, while the others are very gay. Thus 
with a seal brown dress there are two long loops 
of seal brown, two of cardinal, two of pale blue, 
one of cream, and one of moss green. These va- 
riegated bows are of satin ribbon, double-faced, 
and a trifle over an inch wide. They are strapped 
tightly across the top with two colors, the darkest 
and the gayest in the combination. 

Collarettes reach to the belt in front, and are 
broadly pointed though short behind. They are 
made of fine muslin and lace, and a fan-pleating 
of these two materials is added in the point of 
the back. A variegated bow is at the back, and 
one or two in front. Some unique lace is pre- 
ferred for these, such as the Irish point known as 
church lace, or else the showy Irish tatting, or 
perhaps the new Breton lace, which looks like 
old-time Mechlin, but has straight edges. Large 
wide cuffs, principally of lace, are imported to 
match these. Valenciennes and point tuchesse 
lace are also much used for collarettes. Fine 
knife-pleating or else crimping of lace is pre- 
ferred to gathered frills, especially for laces that 
have small, inconspicuous patterns. These col- 
larettes cost from $8 to $25. 

Garrote-shaped frills or collars are made of fine 
cambric tucked by hand, first across, then tucked 
lengthwise. These are edged with fine lace, usual- 
ly Valenciennes, The throat bow is then very 
large, and made of this fine tucking with wide 
Valenciennes laid in the smallest crimps. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and James M‘Creery & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


DEAN STANLEY’s visit to this country is sole- 
ly for the benefit of his health, which is so far 
impaired that his physicians have intimated that 
perfect rest is indispensable to its full resto- 
ration. 

—Another brief sketch of Prince Bismarck 
at home appears in the London ZJimes, which 
says: ‘‘ Nothing is more simple and touching 
than the respectful and silent enthusiasm with 
which his wife and children surround him, and 
the devotedness they show to him. In his fam- 
ily circle he lets himself be governed by their 
anxious tenderness. When he leaves the table 
his wife or son brings him his long clay pipe 
and lights it for him. This first pipe smoked, 
a second, all ready, is handed to him, and this is 
afterward gently taken from him without a third 
being brought. The Prince yields to this silent 
tyranny, which relieves him of a portion of his 
personal cares. His son HERBERT told me, ‘I 
have put my father to bed, for ne too, you see, 
ends by being tired.’ He is treated, indeed, by 
his family as a demi-god, and cared for as an in- 
fant. On hearing him chat with his family one 
is struck by the clearness with which he ex- 
presses himself, the grace with which he stoops 
to familiarity, and also by the feeling of irresist- 
ible force which he inspires, so that when once 
he has said any thing it becomes law.” 

—In an account of the early years of Tu1Ers, 
soon to be published in Paris, it is related that 
on coming into the world he was feeble and 
verysmall. He might have been put in a sabot, 
like the celebrated dwarf Nicotas FERRI, who 
was carried to church in an elegant wooden shoe 
in order to be baptized. Turers certainly did 
not weigh more than three kilograms. One 
peculiarity about him is that he was not bap- 
tized in any church. He used to relate himself 
that he was baptized in a cellar; for in the days 
of his early youth the Reign of Terror had only 
just come to a close, and the priests were still 
afraid to perform any ceremony in the churches. 

—The Duke of Connaught is the Sir Galahad 
of the royal family, not merely princely and 
chivalrous, but free from even the hint of re- 
proach—a simple-hearted, straightforward sol- 
dier, without a vice in his composition, and with 
talents quite above the average. He possesses 
the charm of manner of his eldest brother, and, 
like him, is emphatically manly. At the Milita- 
ry Academy at Woolwich he gained the respect 
of his fellow-pupils and his superiors by an un- 
remitting attention to his studies. That the 
— and namesake of ArTHUR, Duke of Wel- 

ington, should turn out a really good officer 
would seem quite natural. Like his illustrious 
godfather, the Duke of Connaught is immensely 
painstaking, and never spares himself. He has 
unequivocally objected to any favor being shown 
him on account of his birth—and has always in- 
sisted on doing his duty—and his full share of 
duty, as a matter of conscience. 

—True as gospel is the remark of the London 
World, that “of all bores the sporting bore is 
perhaps the most insufferable, and a téte-d-téte 
with a man who will insist on enlarging for an 
hour at a stretch on the merits of his horses or 
his dogs is a weariness to the flesh of the most 
unmitigated kind. Noattempt to turn the con- 





versation to political or social topics is of any 
avail. The horsy or doggy man cares for none 
of these things, and at the first lull in the talk he 
is on his hobby again.” 

—This pleasant personal is told of Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD while at Berlin: Returning one day 
on foot from the Congress, he espied at the cor- 
ner of a street a flower girl, looking any thing 
buthappy. He told his secretary, Mr. Corry, to 
interrogate her, and on learning that she had 
been standing there since daybreak, but had sold 
nothing, he purchased a rose of her, paying for 
it an English sovereign, to which he added a 
bottle of Rhine wine. 

—Tuomas Ta.sot, the Republican candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts, is of Irish par- 
entage, and lost his father when he was five 
years old. He was sent to work in the woolen 
mills of Northampton and Williamsburg, Massa- 
chusetts. When he had earned money enough, 
he secured what schooling privileges he could. 
After reaching manhood he continued to earn 
wages as a laboring-man until he and one of his 
brothers rented an old grist-mill in North Bil- 
lerica, Massachusetts, and began the business of 
grinding dye-woods. He began poor, but pros- 
pered ; and to-day, mainly through Mr. TaLBor’s 
agency, North Billerica, which had but five or 
six houses and no business when he went there, 
is one of the most beautiful and prosperous 
places of its size in New England, with unusual 
social and educational advantages for all classes. 

—The Sisters of Trinity Home for the Aged, 
No. 3 Morris Street, New York, have lost their 
oldest inmate, Mary ANN MaRrooney, who was 
said by the Rev. Dr. Dix, rector of Trinity 
Church, to have been over a hundred years old. 
She came to the Home four years ago in a desti- 
tute condition. She was a chatty old lady, rath- 
er witty, perfectly contented in the Home, and 
proud of her position as its ‘“‘ oldest inhabit- 
ant.’’ She died of extreme old age. 

—When MEHEMET ALI PasHa, the distinguish- 
ed Turkish general, who was murdered lately, 
was in Berlin, he took the opportunity to visit 
his birth-place, Magdeburg. Here he was so 
touched by old reminiscences that he declared 
that he should lay down his military duties in 
Turkey as soon as possible, again become a true 
German, and settle for the remainder of his life 
in some pleasant town ir: the Hartz. 

—American artists “ommand a premium now- 
adays. ALBANI, whom we may expect to see 
here by-and-by, has won the highest honors 
abroad in the train of the universal favorite 
Miss KeLtioee. The popular prima donna Min- 
nie Havckx is also an American, as is Miss Cary. 
In fact, the tide is setting so strong Westward 
that we may expect presently to see singers 
Anglicizing thei: names instead of Italianizing 
them, as has been the fashion. On the dramatic 
stage, too, our American ladies take foremost 
rank, Miss GENEVIEVE WARD, who has lately 
made a successful appearance here, has long 
been acknowledged as a leading tragedian in 
England; CLara Morris has earned a deserved 
reputation ; and the youthful Louisville beauty 
MARY ANDERSON has improved greatly since her 
début last winter, and promises to take a fore- 
most rank in her profession. Most hopeful of 
all is the fact that these ladies enjoy an untar- 
nished reputation, and elevate the stage by their 
lives as well as by their talents. 

—Mrs. Lucy HamiLton Hooper, now so well 
and favorably known in the magazine and news- 
paper literature of the country, was born to af- 
fluence, but found herself finally compelled, by 
the commercial misfortunes of her family, to 
adopt literature as a profession. She went to 
Europe, therefore, in 1874, to become a Paris 
correspondent, and has been signally successful. 
She is now a regular contributor to the Daily 
Evening Telegraph of Philadelphia, the Baltimore 
Gazette, the American Register of Paris, the Amer- 
ican issue of the Art Journal, and Lippincott’s 
Magazine, besides writing occasional papers for 
Appleton’s Journal and other periodicals. A trans- 
lation of ALPHONSE DAUDET’s novel, The Nabod, 
which was published by Estes & Lavuriat, of 
Boston, has been her latest literary work of any 
large dimension. Mrs. Hooper has taken up 
her permanent abode in Paris, her husband now 
being the vice-consul-general of the United 
States in that city. 

—The Hon. E. B. MorGan, who has done so 
much for that beautiful institution, Wells Col- 
lege, at Aurora, Cayuga County, New York, is 
about to erect and present a new building to 
the college, to be known as Morgan Hall. It 
will be of brick, with brown stone trimmings, 
corresponding with the main college. The di- 
mensions are 80 by 45 feet. On the first floor 
there will be ten ‘‘ practice rooms,”’ which will 
contain the pianos, and where musical instruc- 
tion will be imparted. These rooms will be 
separated by hollow brick walls so constructed 
as to deaden the sound and permit lessons to be 
given or practiced in any or all apartments with- 
out interrupting or disturbing any student. On 
the second floor will be the art room, studio, 
cabinet, or private laboratory and lecture-room. 
The upper story is to be fitted up as a gymna- 
sium. It is estimated that Morgan Hall, when 
completed, will cost about $20,000. 

—The Countess ArrosTo, the last descendant 
of the poet, has just died at Ravenna, aged ninety. 

—A curious woman is Mother Di.prng, the 
female hermit, who lives in the mountains fifteen 
miles from Sutro, Nevada, Recently she made 
her semi-annual visit to Sutro to sell a few eggs 
and lay in a scanty supply of provisions. She is 
sixty, and has for twelve years lived alone in the 
mountains, and is perfectly happy in living se- 
cluded from the outside world. Her only sup- 
port is that which she derives from 260 Angora 
goats and eight hens, She says she is seldom 
visited by the whites, and prefers never to see 
one about her premises, for in nearly every in- 
stance they tease her about her mode of living, 
and after their departure she worries over their 
conduct toward her. She likes the Piutes, and 
even seeks their companionship. They have 
never yet seen her in need but they would shoot 
some rabbits or kill a few birds for her re- 
lief, and in cold weather have even shared the 
warmth of their blankets with her. In height 
this singular woman is about five feet six inches, 
and in actions sprightly. Her dark auburn hair 
lies in wavelets about the forehead, and hangs 
about her head inlongcurls. Her dress is neat, 
and in no way conforms with that she is report- 
ed to wear in the mountains. She is a native 
of Massachusetts; has two brothers living in 
Westport, in that State, and a sister living in 
Lowell. Her living a recluse was brought about 
by troubles in her married life years ago, 
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Embroidered Neck-Tie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts neck-tie is made of a piece of double-faced black satin ribbon and gros 
grain four inches wide and fifty-four inches long, the ends of which are 
trimmed with cross stitch embroidery. 
Fig. 2 shows the design in full size, 
which is worked over canvas with filling 
silk in cross stitch. For the Greek bor- 
ders at the top and bottom use white, 
for the leaves pink, and for the ara- 
besques blue silk. After finishing the 
embroidery draw out the threads of the 
canvas, The ends are finished with 
knotted black silk fringe. 


Infants’ Crochet Boots, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 669. 

Tue boot Fig. 1 is worked with blue 
and white zephyr worsted in various de- 
signs. The upper edge is finished with 
three rows of scallops worked with blue 
worsted and one row of scallops work- 
ed with white worsted. Through the 
latter row is,run a cord made of chain 
stitches, and finished on the ends with 
worsted balls, A similar cord is run in 





Fig. 7.—Setrine in THE Bosom 
Gores.—Ricu7 Sivz.—[See Fig. 8.] 


the boot above the ankles. Fig. 72, Supplement, 
gives one-half of the pattern for the boot. The 
sole is worked with white worsted in the ordinary 
Afghan stitch by the pattern Fig. 70, Supplement. " iP 
Borin the boot at the end of the left side of the 29 eee Se Te 
heel (where the front, which is worked in one 
piece, ends) with white worsted, making a foun- 
dation of 15 st. (stitch), and working on these 


Fig. 4.—Corsrts ror GIRL 
rrom 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 14.—Snov.per-Braces with ArM-SupporrTers 
ror Youne Girt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30-38, 


a pattern row in the ordi- : 
nary Afghan stitch. In the 
Ist round of the second pr. 
(pattern row) take up al- 
ways alternately 8 st. as 
usual (with white worsted) 
from the next 3 st. in the 
preceding round, and with 
blue worsted from the next 
st. for 1 dot take up three 
times alternately 1 st., and 
throw the thread on the 
needle. In the 2d round 
work off all the st. and 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over) 
of the dot together with 
blue worsted, and work off 
the next 3 st. as usual with 
white worsted. Repeat al- 
ways alternately the pre- 
ceding two -pattern rows, 
but the dots should conte 
transposed and’ the st. Fig. 12—Srrrenine on rue 
should be taken up from WHALEBONE SHEATHS. 











Fig. 9.—Jorninc Seam 
With WHALEBONE. 
Rieu? Sipe. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fig. 1.—Jean Corsets. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 6.—SritcHING IN THE 
Corset Corps. 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
Neck-Tiz.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Design ror Necx-Tir, Fig, 1. 











Fig. 10.—Jomina 
Seam.—Wrone Smve. 








it the right side of the heel and then the front, for which’ take up the st. from 
both sides of the heel. In the middle 
of the front in each pr. work two nar- 
rowings, working off always 2 st. to- 
gether instead of 1 st. Widen on the 
under edge according to the pattern. 
Join the sole with the foot by means 
of 1 round of single crochet worked 
with blue worsted. On the edge 
stitches of the foot crochet for the 
upper part as follows: 1st round.— 
Always 1 sde. (short double crochet) 
on each edge st. (through this round 
the cord is run). 2d round.—* For 
1 dot three times alternately wind 
the thread on the needle, take up 1 
st. from the next st., then work off 
the st. and t. t. o. with 1 st., take up 
1 st. from the next st., and in con- 
nection with this work 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), and work these off together 
with the st. on the needle, and re- 
peat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first st. in this round. Next follow 
7 rounds like the preceding round, 


Fig. 3.—Jean Corsets. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 8.—Serrine 1n THE Bosom 
Gores.—Wrone Siwe.—[See Fig. 7.] 


but the design should come transposed. 
The row of points at the top is worked as 
follows: * 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
next st. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sde. 


Fig. 5.—Corsets ror Girt rrom on the first of these, pass over 1 st., and 


12 ro 14 YEaRS oLp. repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. 
For pattern and de- in this round. For the 3 raised rounds of 
scription see Suppl., scallops work with blue worsted on the last 
No. IV., Figs. 24-29. 3 rounds at the top 1 round each, as fol- 





Fig. 15.—Net Corsets. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 39-43. 


lows: 1 sc. on the st. with 
which the next dot was 
worked off, 6 ch. 

The boot Fig. 2 is com- 
posed of a slipper with 
bands worked with écru 
zephyr worsted, to which is 
sewed a leg worked with 
white worsted. Fig. 71, 
Supplement, gives the pat- 
tern for the slipper. The 
sole is worked by the pat- 
tern Fig. 70, Supplement, 
beginning at the back with 
a foundation of 8 st., and 
working in rounds going 
back and forth, always cro- 
cheting 1 se. on the upper 
veins of each st., in doing 
which widen or narrow ac- 
cording to the pattern. For 
the slipper with heel and 
Fig. 13.—FastENING THE band, which is closed in 

WHALEBONES. front by a button and but- 
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ton-hole, work in one piece, beginning at 
the end of the heel on the left side (where 
the front and band end) with a founda- 
tion of 16 st., working in rounds going 
back and forth, as follows: 1st round.— 
Always 1 sc, on each st, 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc, on the upper veins 
of the next st., take up 1 st. from the st. 
on which the next st. in the preceding 
round was worked (catching this st. at 
the same time), on this st. work 1 ch., 
and work off both st. on the needle to- 
gether. Repeat always these two rounds, 
transposing the design, however. Hav- 
ing crocheted the left side of the heel to 





Fig. 1.—MonoGram For 
HANDKERCHIEF. 







Fig. 3.—MonoGram 
ror HANDKERCHIEF, 


the middle 
of the back, 
work in con- 
nection with 
it the whole right half 
of the slipper, then on 
the foundation st. of 
the left side of the 
heel work the front 
and band for the left 
half, widening and nar- 
rowing in the requisite 
manner, and fastening the edge 
st. in the middle of the front, 
which form a diagonal line, to 
the corresponding edge st. of the 
other half of the slipper. Join 
the sole with the slipper by 
means of one round of sc., and 
edge the band and the top with 
a similar round of yellow filling 
silk. Work the point Russe 
embroidery on the front, observ- 
ing the illustration, and furnish 
the band with a button covered 
with worsted and silk, and a 
button-hole. For the leg, which 
is worked crosswise on a foun- 
dation of 24 st. in a variety of 


the Afghan st., crochet as fol- Fig. 1.—Inranv’s Crocnet 


lows: In the 1st round of the 
Ist pr., always alternately lay 
the thread from the wrong side 
to the front on the needle, and 
take up 1 st. from the second 


Fig. 1—Grove Box.—Crosep.—[See Fig, 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Square 
For Tiny. 





Boor. 


For pattern see Supplement, 


No. XIL., Fig. 72. 
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NetreD GuIPURE SQUARE. 


Tciie ann Lace Cravat Bow. 


For description see Supplement. 
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DESIGN FOR MEMORANDUM- 
Boox. 







Fig. 2.—Crocner Square 
For Trpy. 


Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Crocnet 


Boor. 


following st. In the 2d round always al- 
ternately work off the next st. and the 
t. t. o. together with 1 st., and crochet 1 
ch. In the original there are 20 such pr., 
but in the Ist round of every following 
pr. take up the st. from the vertical veins 
of the preceding pr., and at the beginning 
of the 12th-16th pr. always widen 2 st., 
and at the beginning of the 17th-20th pr. 
always narrow 2 st. Overhand the ends 
of this part together from the wrong side, 
and set it into the slipper, so that the 
widenings and narrowings worked in the 
leg come on the front of the slipper, un- 
derneath the band. Finish the top of the 





Fig. 2.—MonoGram FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


Fig. 4.—Mono- 
GRAM FoR Hanp- 
KERCHIEF. 





































boot with 2 
rounds work- 
ed as follows: 
Ist round,— 
With écru 
worsted work 
always alternately 1 sc. on 
the edge st. of the next pr., 
5 ch., pass over the edge st. 
in the next pr. ; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first st. in this round. 
2d round (with yellow filling silk), 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
next edge st., which was passed 
over in the preceding round, 5 
ch., drop the st. from the needle, 
and pass the st. and working 
thread from the wrong to the 
right side underneath the next ch. 
scallop in the preceding round, be- 
fore working the following sc. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round, 


Design for Memorandum- 
Book. 

Havine transferred the design 

to the material, work the carnae 

tions in dovetailed satin stitch 


For pattern see Supplement, No with coral red saddler’s silk in 


XL, Figs, 70 and 71. four shades, and the stamens, 


Fig. 2.—Guove tsox.—Oprn.—[See Fig. 1. | 
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calyxes, stems, and leaves with olive green silk in 
several shades in satin and tent stitch and in 
point Russe. For the motto apply fawn-colored 
leather, and work it in gold embroidery. This de- 
sign trims the memorandum-book shown on page 
661 of Bazar No. 41, Vol. XI. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrunor or “ GranpMotuer’s Money,” “ Litrie Kate 
Kresy,” “ Poor Humanrry,” rro. 





“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK I. 
“THE END OF THE FIRST ACT.” 





CHAPTER I. 
THE PASSENGERS BY THE “ WITCH.” 


T was one in the early morning of a bleak day 
in March that the English screw-steamer the 
Witch, Captain Evans commanding, floundered 
out of the old harbor of Honfleur into the black 
sea beyond its bar. It was a cold, wild morning, 
even for March, and there was dirty weather at 
sea, as there had been, for that matter, for days 
and days before this one on which our story 
opens. The Witch took out from Honfleur two 
passengers for England—only two with courage 
to face the dirty weather aforesaid, or who, cour- 
age or no courage, had been driven by necessity 
or inclination to leave fair France for merry 
England at that uncomfortable hour. These two 
travellers, man and woman, strangers to each 
other, and who had never met before in the 
whole term of their young lives, jostled against 
each other on the landing-stage, and in the dark- 
ness, as they crept cautiously from Norman 
ground to the deck of the English steamer, fol- 
lowed by two sailors bearing, with great ease 
and independence, their respective luggage—the 
lady’s a black morocco bag, the gentleman’s a 
small portmanteau, as scarred and weather-beat- 
en as the cliff of Notre Dame de Grace, hiding in 
the night above the town there. The shadows 
were too deep and thick to betray much of the 
strangers’ identity, but they were both evidently 
young, unless their figures did them more than 
justice in the darkness. The passengers duly 
delivered—regarded, perhaps, a little curiously by 
some passengers of equine nature standing head 
to tail on deck, in a rank of half a dozen—the 
ropes were loosed and let adrift, and the Witch 
staggered out to sea, a lantern or two dancing at 
them for a while from shore, and the light-house 
taking a long, last bright stare at them. 

Man and woman settled down to their places 
without any heed to each other, and at a. long 
distance apart from each other, black shadows 
looming amidst many shadows of masts and cord- 
age, and burly seamen’s forms. Presently a 
second woman, without cap or bonnet, as if in 
fair summer-weather trim, rose as from a trap 
upon the scene. 

“ Will not madam step into the cabin ?” asked 
the stewardess, anxious for the comfort of the 
sole client she was likely to have that voyage. 

The voice was very young and sweet and— 
Heaven knows—very sad that answered her. 

“Not yet, please; I like the sea-breeze,” she 
said, apologetically. 

“You will find it very cold out here.” 

“ Yes, I know,” she replied, half absently, and 
yet half hurriedly, like one who would get rid of 
her companion as quickly as possible. “It will 
be cold, of course. I will come down shortly.” 
The stewardess withdrew, locking askance at 
traveller No. 2 as she passed him. 

“Rough weather, stewardess,” he said. 

“Tt has been rough all the week. I don’t 
know when we are likely to have fine weather 
again,” complained the stewardess, 

“ Patience, and you'll get it in good time,” he 
responded, with a laugh. 

“ Well, I hope so.” 

“T have been waiting for fine weather these 
five years, and I’m not tired out.” 

“Good luck, perhaps you mean?” said the 
stewardess, who was quick-witted in her way, 
and whose eyes were sharp enough even in the 
darkness to see that this male passenger by the 
Witch was not one of fortune’s favorites, that is, 
if a seedy attire be any test of disreputability in 
crossing from France to England. 

“ Yes, I meant good luck, I suppose,” he said. 

“You suppose ?” repeated the stewardess. 

“One does not know always what one means,” 
he said, more to himself than to the buxom wom- 
an standing before him, arms akimbo, hard up 
for business, and with all her basins in ghastly 
unemployed stacks below stairs. 

“Has the good luck come, Sir?” asked she, 
curiously. 

“Tt’s coming,” he answered, dryly. 

She went away after this. She would have 
been glad of a longer chat with a human and 
rational fellow-creature, even in the wind and 
cold, but his manner was no more inviting than 
the lady’s now. He was anxious to be rid of her, 
and to confine himself to his own train of thought, 
whatever that might be. When the stewardess 
had departed, he drew a short clay pipe from the 
breast pocket of his thin overcoat, and proceeded 
to fill and ignite it, glancing across at his fellow- 
passenger as if half disposed to inquire if she 
objected to smoking, and then possibly consider- 
ing that it was a superfluous question, as he had 
made up his mind to smoke, and the lady could 

clear of his tobacco when she wished. She 

ad no business on deck at that unnatural hour, 
to begin with; she would be better down stairs, 
tucked up snugly in one of the berths till morn- 
ing. She was y and gentle and delicate, 


not a being who had knocked about the world 





and roughed it every where, as he had. He was 
roughing it now, and he knew it would do him 
no harm, and that it was his natural condition, 
for that matter, to feel cold and uncomfortable; 
but why the deuce the girl sat, rigid and 
thoughtful, and staring after Honfleur, which 
had long ago sunk away into the night, he could 
not conjecture. He was not a curious man— 
that is, he had never thought he was a curious 
man until that hour—but he would have been 
glad to learn what kind of history it was, and 
even what sorrow or trouble it was, that had set 
that young woman there, as lonely a figure in 
the world as he. 

He was sure it was a sorrow or a trouble, for 
she was crying; he had heard even a sob escape 
her, and he knew that a white handkerchief was 
held up to the eyes, though the face was turned 
away from him and toward the French coast, 
from which they had departed. Leaving school ; 
leaving a lover; leaving home, perhaps; going 
out into the world for the first time, as he had 
gone years ago, and, perhaps, with his old bitter- 
ness of spirit. Still, there were hundreds of rea- 
sons why women should shed tears—and they 
weep without a reason very often, too; why, in 
the name of all that’s absurd and foolish, should 
he harass himself by speculating as to the ante- 
cedents of that girl? By Jove! he had enough 
antecedents of his own without being imaginative 
as to other people’s. Let him take a turn or two 
along the deck, and get some little warmth into 
him, and some foolish thoughts out of him. He 
could not sit there and freeze with equanimity, 
as the lady seemed capable of doing. He sprang 
to his feet, and paced the deck with long strides, 
the sparks from his pipe whirling past in the 
darkness. 

He went the full length of the vessel, looked 
at the horses, and asked a few questions of a 
man in charge of them; he had been interested 
in horses once, had a horse or two of his own for 
that matter, and he expressed it frankly, as his 
opinion, that it was a fool’s task to ship horses 
in such weather from one country to another. 
He exchanged a word or two with the sailors, 
who had put on a surly mood along with their 
sou’westers, and were not particularly disposed 
to be conversational; he discovered the cook 
making tea, in a little snuggery on the middle 
deck, and fraternized with him, as with a being 
to be studied under such circumstances, and took 
tea with him, for a slight consideration, out of a 
cracked blue mug. 

Then the girl came to his mind again. 
Wouldn’t hot tea do her good, and put some 
warmth into her? Wouldn’t she be grateful for 
this steaming, strong-flavored, but acceptable 
Bohea, or would she think it a liberty of his to 
suggest such a thing, an excuse to force himself 
upon her company, a cad’s trick—what a commer- 
cial traveller or a sneaking bagman would do, 
with a leer on his face at his own infernal offi- 
ciousness? No; he would leave that attention 
to the stewardess, whom he would be robbing of 
her perquisites otherwise. He was always a rob- 
ber. He remembered the time—God help him !— 
when his own father had called him a thief. 
Ever before him that awful, strongly marked, 
time—red as blood! 

He would see how his fellow-passenger was 
getting on, though, and he left the cook’s cuddy, 
and went back along the deck in search of her, 
thinking once more, and this time in half solilo- 

u ’ 
7 What can she want out on such a night as 
this? Why has she chosen this rough way of 
getting to English ground ?” 

She was still in her old place; she had not 
moved from her seat at the ship’s side; and 
there was a suspicion of rain in the air, unless 
it was a drift of sea spray that came cold and 
wet against his face. By all that was mysterious, 
this was a singular young woman. 

He passed close to her without her heeding 
him; he glanced down at her, and saw that she 
had fallen asleep at last—a woman tired out as 
with a long journey. He stopped at once, stoop- 
ed, and touched her lightly on the arm, waking 
her with a start. 

He raised his shabby felt hat, with the quick 
instinct of a gentleman, and said, 

“T beg your pardon, but you had fallen asleep, 
and the night air is dangerous.” 

“T don’t think I was asleep,” said the lady, 
softly, in return, and with the true feminine in- 
stinct not to acknowledge it, at any rate. 

“Oh yes, you were,” was the blunt contradic- 
tion given, “and you will catch cold if you stay 
here any longer.” 

She glanced up at him, and rose obediently at 
his hint to withdraw. 

“T think you are right,” she said in a low tone. 

The deck was not clear of stray ropes, and the 
ship swayed vigorously in the wind; as she went 
toward the lady’s cabin she tripped slightly in 
the gloom. Her fellow-passenger was at her side 
again. He had been watching her attentively. 

“Will you lean upon my arm for a moment ? 
It is rough walking here.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, but she continued 
her progress without availing herself of his es- 
cort, until a lurch of the ship brought her against 
him with a somewhat unceremonious bump. 

“You'll find it more convenient to take my 
arm,” he said, coolly, and at this second invita- 
tion she thanked him by a movement of her head, 
and took it. 

“You are not used to sea journeys?” he re- 
marked, 

“Tt is a new experience to me,” was the reply, 
which came slowly, and after a moment’s consid- 
eration as to the method of her answer. 

“Unless business is very pressing, the day- 
light route, as they say in the advertisements, is 
infinitely to be preferred,” said the gentleman. 

“Probably, but I am in haste. I—” and then 
the lady stopped, and said no more. It might 
have suggested itself to her that the stranger 





was leading her on, or that she was growing too 
communicative ; at all events, she came to a full 
stop. The gentleman did not notice this, or af- 
fected not to do so. He went on with volubility, 
and in a manner that showed he was perfectly at 
his ease with her. 

“Or, as in my case, when a man is poor and 
shabby, and then the night passage is an advan- 
tage. ‘Needs must,’ sometimes!” he added. 

“T have come this way to save a few shillings 
myself,” was the frank statement in return. 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” he said, quickly ; “ but 
here’s the cabin stairs; mind how you go down 
them, and stick fast to the hand-rail. Good- 
night !” 

He did not wait for her response; he left her 
quickly, and began his perambulations of the 
deck once more. She was soon out of his sight, 
but not out of his mind all the long, dark, cold 
hours before dawn. It was very odd why this 
young lady should perplex him in this way; he 
who had enough on his mind to distract or em- 
ploy it without this unnecessary supplement; he 
who all his life had had a wondrous faculty for 
minding his own business, and troubling himself 
perhaps too little even with the business of other 
folk. Ah! if he had attended to that long ago— 
kept an eye upon the bad and bitter business of 
men and women who were working against him, 
directly and indirectly, he would not have been 
the seedy individual he was, or engaged on the 
mission which lay before him. Perhaps they 
were right, and he was an easy-going ne’er-do- 
weel without a thought for the morrow. At all 
events, there were many to believe it was his char- 
acter. But he was thinking of the morrow then 
—that is, of the daylight which he might term to- 
morrow, and how the lady passenger would look, 
and whether, on the strength of their past con- 
versation, he might venture to speak to her again. 
And how he should look in particular, with the 
sun upon him, and his threadbare suit proclaim- 
ing to the world that he was very poor—ay, 
there’s the rub! She would marvel at his im- 
pudence in addressing her to-morrow—he so 
“tattered and torn,” the wreck of the better 
days from which he had drifted. He wondered 
at his own impudence already, and at the courage 
which the darkness had given him. 





‘CHAPTER II. 
“QUITE FRIENDS!” 


Tr was seven in the morning when the young 
lady came up the stairs to the deck of the Witch. 
There was no sun to welcome her, the sky was a 
dead gray, and the wind was cold and piercing 
enough to drive her back again to the warm shel- 
ter of the cabin, had she been of a less resolute 
nature, or less fond of fresh air. She went across 
to the same seat which she had quitted some hours 
before at the suggestion of her fellow-passenger, 
and gazed thoughtfully at the vast expanse of sea 
wave. Land behind her, land in advance, there 
was no sign of now, and she felt more alone in 
the world possibly as she looked dreamily ahead, 
as at the fortunes of her life, advancing slowly to 
her. 

There were few sailors on deck, the steam-ship 
was making way steadily to port, and the one pas- 
senger, with his hands in his pockets, was talking 
to the chief mate at a respectful distance from 
her. Yes, he was very queer in the daylight ; 
even Miss Hilderbrandt, unaccustomed to criticise 
the costume of those who crossed her path, was 
struck with him at first sight, and for some inex- 
plicable reason was pained, having already the 
consciousness that it was a “gentleman born” 
who had addressed her last night; and a gentle- 
man at a low ebb is one of the sorriest sights in 
all the world, be it the world’s fault or his own. 

The contrast between these two passengers was 
the more marked as Miss Hilderbrandt came out 
in rich warm colors in the daylight, and was well- 
clad and well-furred as befitted the inclement sea- 
son, while the gentleman’s light overcoat had once 
done duty as a “zephyr” at the races, or covered 
his full-dress suit when bound for ball or opera 
in the old days when money was a drug in his 
market. The coat was frayed at the cuffs now; 
the bottoms of his trousers were fringed; there 
was an ugly patch of gray on the drab cloth 
ground of his arm above the elbow, and the 
felt hat was of many hues besides its original 
brown. Still, he was a clean, well-shaven man; 
he had found some means to wash and brighten 
himself up that morning, and there was no pov- 
erty in his face at least. On the contrary, his 
was a face worth studying, it was so utterly irrec- 
oncilable with his attire, so full of courage, even 
of pride, at times, and with an unflinching look 
ahead still, as if there was nothing beyond to 
daunt him or to keep him down. A laughing, 
handsome face enough—some remark of the 
mate’s or his own had lighted it up at that mo- 
ment with a new expression, telling of humor in 
him, or a keen appreciation of the humorous in 
others, and the grave lines about his mouth van- 
ished on the instant. When he became aware 
that Miss Hilderbrandt had glanced in his direc- 
tion, he raised his hat as to some one whom he 
knew, and the young lady started as if taken un- 
awares, and then bowed slightly to his salutation. 

He was glad of that; he did not know why, 
but it put him in better spirits on the instant. 
She had not cut him dead; he had not wholly 
shocked her by his display of poverty. He was 
sorry—he could not explain that feeling either— 
that she was such a “swell ;” he had expected to 
find a neatly clad lady, the texture of her dress 
symbolical of nothing more than eighteenpence 
the yard—a business-like little woman, going to 
a house of business, probably on English ground 
instead of French. Now she puzzled him. And 
her face, too—surely there was a strange story in 
it. It was the fresh young face of a girl of eight- 
een, and it was full of expression, even of beauty, 
to those who like dark faces, and the light and 





life that are generally in them. A face full of 
earnestness and thought, and far from a weak 
one, her observer fancied. 

“That is a woman who can speak out,” he mut- 
tered to himself; “I like such women.” 

Had his experience lain hitherto among women 
who would not speak out, who kept their joys and 
troubles, their griefs and pleasures to themselves, 
and so deceived those who would have been glad 
of their confidence * The heartiness of his tone 
of soliloquy seemed to hint at this. 

He walked toward her, but not too hurriedly. 
He finished his conversation with the mate of the 
vessel before he approached her, prepared for a 
rebuff, and yet strangely resolved to seek it. He 
could not account for his wish to address this 
young lady again; he was not a lady’s man with 
a bad habit of running after ladies, and seeking 
new acquaintances from their midst; he was a 
man who felt he was in the shade, and that it was 
his policy to keep there, But this lady was alone, 
without even a book to read; she was his one 
fellow-passenger, and he had the courage to ad- 
dress her—felt even singularly impelled toward 
it. If she did not care to speak to him in return, 
no matter; a few hours and they would be no 
longer parts of one little world. There came a 
faint impression to his mind that he might even 
be of service to her, that she was a stranger to 
the land she was approaching, and he might as- 
sist her with a little information, supposing that 
she encouraged him to be communicative. At all 
events, her fine feathers did not daunt him. 

“ Good-morning,” he said, as he advanced. 

“ Good-morning,” she replied, immediately and 
unaffectedly. 

“ You are glad to escape that stuffy cabin down 
stairs, I perceive,” he said. 

“T love the sea,” she answered. 

“ And yet this is a new experience to you,” he 
said, remembering her expression of a few hours 
before. 

“So far as a sea-voyage is concerned, yes,” she 
said; “but life by the sea—no,” 

“ You live at Honfleur ?” 

“T came from Paris to Honfleur yesterday.” 

“ At this time of year you would have found 
the voyage from Calais to Dover more conven- 
ient.” 

“Oh yes; but I could not go that way.” 

The quickness, the genuineness, of her replies 
were pleasant to listen to; she spoke to an equal 
in rank, or she was short-sighted and unaware of 
that patch on his arm. Could she see, though, 
that beyond the present life of him and of the 
shadows wherein he stood there shone the light 
of brighter days? She was shrewd, and a no 
mean judge of character, if she could see thus 
far ; a generous being, too, who was kind and con- 
ciliatory in her manner in consequence—one who 
might have turned from him, and even suspected 
him, had he been dressed more in the fashion of 
the times; and yet possibly one who saw all this, 
and pitied him in consequence. He hoped not 
that. He had always hated pity! 

He sat down beside her for the convenience of 
conversation, and she did not appear surprised or 
edge herself away from him. If there was noth- 
ing bold in his companion’s manner, there was 
nothing shy or timid. She was not embarrassed 
in any way; she looked steadily at him, as if en- 
deavoring to read his character correctly, or to 
judge the value of his words by the tone which 
he gave to them. A young woman who had 
mixed much in the world, he thought, and had 
all the self-confidence and coolness patent to la- 
dies who have seen a great deal, and talked a 
great deal more. Not a miss from a boarding- 
school—he would have wagered a hundred pounds 
had he got it—but a girl who had learned her 
lessons in a sterner school than that, and grown 
all the stronger and more self-reliant in the teach- 
ing. A weak woman of her years, to begin with, 
would have never undertaken this journey alone, 
unless used to the business; and this was her 
first experience of a sea-voyage, she had told him. 

While he spoke to her of Honfleur, and of 
France in general, as their theme of conversation 
widened, he was at a loss to reconcile this calm, 
quiet lady with her who had sobbed and cried in 
the shadows of the ship; she was so bright and 
full of conversation now, that last night’s sorrow 
seemed very like a dream to him. 

They were “ quite friends” before nine of the 
morning—before the white cliffs of Albion shone 
in the light of day to them. Strange, chance ac- 
quaintanceship, not readily forgotten by either 
man or woman; “surely it was to be,” supersti- 
tious people would have declared, judging by what 
lay in store for these two. 

They were outspoken souls both of them, for 
each knew a little of the other’s history, of the 
other’s grief at heart, before they said good-by at 
Littlehampton. And it all came about very nat- 
urally too, and in this wise: 

“Do you know England well?” she inquired 
of him suddenly. 

“Very well. I have walked over the greater 
part of it in my young and happy days, when my 
knapsack was light and my pocket heavy.” The 
speaker was not six-and-twenty, but he talked as 
if he were an old man. 

“Do you know Birmingham ?” 

“Tolerably well. Iknow Warwickshire in gen- 
eral better.” 

“ Birmingham is a big place, I believe ?” 

“Very busy and very smoky,” headded. “ Are 
you going there ?” 

“Yes. That is my—home.” 

She paused before the last word escaped her. 

“You have a long journey before you after 
reaching Littlehampton,” he said. 

“So I am told.” 

“ Have you settled on your route ?” 

“Yes; it has been carefully planned for me,” 
she said. “Do you know any one in Birming- 
ham ?” she asked, somewhat anxiously, it seemed. 

“Not a soul.” 

“Ah! Well, then, you can not give me the in- 
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formation I require,” she said, with a little shrug 
of the shoulders that was the first evidence of any 
foreign habit. ‘I shall have to study your Eng- 
lish for myself.” 

“ Are you not English ?” her companion asked, 
in some surprise. 

“ Did you think I was ?” she rejoined. 

“Certainly. You speak English without a for- 
eign accent.” 

“My father is German, my mother is an Eng- 
lishwoman. Both have been very particular 
about my English.” 

“ And you have had opportunities of practicing 
it?” 

“A great many,” she answered, very thought- 
fully. 

The white forehead certainly contracted as she 
answered him. 

There was a disagreeable reminiscence con- 
nected with those opportunities, her companion 
was assured. But mutual confidence did not ex- 
tend as far as “confessions” on the first occa- 
sion of their meeting. 

The young lady had further questions to ask, 
however—in return, perhaps, for the questions 
which he had put to her. 

“Ts your home far to reach from Littlehamp- 
ton, may I ask ?” she said. 

“ My what?” he answered, with a laugh. 

“Your home,” she repeated. 

“T haven’t had a home for five years,” he said ; 
“don’t know what one would be like, and am 
only quite sure that I never appreciated the little 
home I had once.” 

“T don’t understand you,” she said, curiously. 

“No, no, I suppose not,” he replied; “and I 
can not tell you my story,even were you dis- 
posed to be bored with it. And, after all, I am 
going to what some people would call home,” he 
added, satirically. 

“What do you call it?” she said, very quickly. 

“The end of the first act.” 

“ You respond in riddles,” she said. “ Are you 
an actor ?” 

“God forbid!” he replied. 

“ Tt was a dramatic expression,” she explained. 
“That is why lasked. Pardon me if I have hurt 
your feelings.” 

“Pardon me, young lady, but I have no feel- 
ings to hurt.” 

“JT don’t believe that,” she said, doubtfully. 

“Thank you for the compliment,” he replied, 
carelessly touching his hat; “but there are a 
good half dozen I know will bear me out in that 
assertion. You are very kind to me—kind to let 
me talk to you, seeing what I am.” 

“T can not tell what you are,” she said, quick- 
ly ; “I may form an idea of what you have been.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“A gentleman.” 

“No; only agentleman’s son. They, to quote 
my mysterious plural again, will tell you that Tom 
Dagnell was never a gentleman—never behaved 
hisself as sich.” 

She did not understand him again, and he did 
not respond to her inquiring eyes. He had grown 
light and flippant, and unlike a gentleman at last. 
She drew herself instinctively away from him or 
from his new manner, and there was a sudden 
coldness in her answers to him. 

“Still,” he continued, “I am going to a place 
that is called home, and that is situated some 
three or four miles from the little harbor into 
which we presently steam.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Tam fortunate in not having so far to travel 
as yourself.” 

“ Very fortunate.” 

“ Although I would go half round the world to 
have the welcome home which awaits you,” he 
said, more earnestly, and hence more naturally. 

He had intrenched on dangerous ground be- 
fore he was aware; he was warned of it by the 
scarlet blush that came quickly to her face. 

“How do you know what welcome I shall 
have, or I deserve? You have no right to talk 
to me like this,” she cried, indignantly. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, very humbly; “I am 
rude; I did not know what I was saying. I was 
thinking of my own reception rather than of yours. 
I would not have needlessly offended you. Be- 
lieve me, I am at least too much of a gentleman 
for that.” 

“Yes, yes; I see now,” she answered, more 
softly. ‘Think no more of it ; ama little hasty ; 
it is a bad habit of mine.” 

“T forget myself,” he continued, in the same 
apologetic strain. “I fancied for the moment 
that we were quite friends.” 

“ Quite friends,” she echoed; “oh no, that is 
not likely.” 

She shrugged her shoulders again and smiled, 
almost cruelly, at him, he fancied, looking down at 
him, and for the first time, from the vantage- 
ground of her prosperity. 

“ Perhaps it will explain my manner, which has 
been a trifle eccentric,” he said, still anxious to 
remove any bad impression which he had created, 
“if I allude a little more to my antecedents. I 
am sorry to do this; but I have displeased you, 
and I hate all mystery. It is no secret that I am 
going back to the house—we will say home now 
—whence I was driven out five years ago.” 

The lady awoke to a new interest in him, to so 
great an interest in his next words that he was 
once more perplexed by her anxiety. 

“Driven away,” she repeated, “by hard task- 
masters, by—” 

“ By my own willfulness, it is said in Sussex— 
my own sheer wickedness,” he replied. 

“Were you expelled from home ?” she asked. 
_ “IT walked out of the house one spring morn- 
ing.” 

“Unable to assimilate your life to those who 
oppressed or thwarted it—unable to endure it 
any longer ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“How strange—how awfully strange!” the 
young girl murmured, 





“T don’t see—” 

“No matter; go on.” 

“The strange part of the story is that Iam go- 
ing back,” he said, “and that is the incompre- 
hensible part of it.” 

“To the same people ?” 

“The same people.” 

“You are sorry—you see your faults—you are 
repentant for all the misery you have caused.” 

“T would act in the same way to-morrow, could 
the past return to me.” 

“You were in the right, then; I am glad of 
that.” 

“ Yes, in the right,” he added, thoughtfully. 

“ And you return.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Because you are poor and they are rich?” 
she asked, and there was a subtle ring of scorn 
in her low voice, amidst her pity for the weak- 
ness to which he had succumbed. 

“T thought you would think that,” he said, ir- 
ritably ; “ it is woman’s judgment—quick, and un- 
sound, and shallow as usual. No, madam, I am 
implored to return.” 

“By whom ?” 

“ By the mother.” 

“ Ah! the mother—it is always the good moth- 
er!” she cried, clasping her hands together, and 
her eyes filling suddenly with tears. 

“Not always. There is a difference in moth- 
ers, out of the pages of French plays.” 

“ But you—” 

“There, madam, that is all,” he said, interrupt- 
ing her; “it is not much of a story, and it is soon 
told, you perceive. The details are not worth 
any one’s consideration now—not even my own.” 

“T will not distress you further,” she said. 
“Tf I have been too curious you are to blame for 
arousing my woman’s curiosity. Is that Eng- 
land ?” 

“Yes, the white walls of our cocky little isl- 
and,”’ he replied, in his old light tone again. 

“Will it be long before we reach Littlehamp- 
ton ?” 

“An hour, perhaps. I never came this way 
before, but the land must have been some time 
in sight.” 

“How we have talked not to notice it!” she 
said, with a merry little laugh, whose music 
thrilled him as he listened to it. 

“How I have talked,” he replied; “men al- 
ways grow garrulous with advancing years.” 

“You have told me twice of your age,” she 
said, meaningly. 

“So Ihave. And it’s all affectation, for I am 
young enough, after all. You are right to re- 
prove me.” 

“TI did not reprove you,” she replied. “Now 
pray don’t talk again. I want to think if I can 
trust you with a revelation, as you have trusted 
me. Don’t look frightened.” 

“On my honor I am not frightened in the 
least.” 

“Tf you will leave me to myself now—that is, 
until it is time to say good-day to me—I shall be 
obliged.” 

Was Miss Hilderbrandt growing flippant too, 
and had Mr. Dagnell’s bad manners infected 
her? It almost seemed so. Mr. Dagnell rose 
and bowed politely. 

“Certainly I will leave you, if you wish it,” he 
said. 

“Thank you very much,” she answered. 

It was not till they had reached Littlehampton 
railway pier that this odd pair exchanged anoth- 
er word together. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SECRET FOR SECRET. 


Tue fast and favorite screw-steamer the Witch 
had made a fair passage on the present occasion. 
Though the weather had not been wholly propi- 
tious, wind and tide had been in its favor the 
greater part of the way, and the clocks of Little- 
hampton were striking eleven when the journey 
was accomplished. There were not many to wel- 
come the passengers to England, or to show any 
interest in their arrival; Littlehampton was not 
in the rollicking mood patent to English water- 
ing-places in their season, March being in its 
“ blusterous” condition, and visitors few and far 
between in consequence. Two old men, natives 
to the place, and one shabby woman in black, 
stood by the dumpty wooden light-house and look- 
ed at the vessel as it steered slowly down the 
Arun, and a little boy in a red comforter ran 
along the bank and cheered vociferously till he 
got entangled in his hoop and fell flatwise upon 
the gravel. 

The stir and bustle of old England was not ap- 
parent in this sleepy spot of Sussex ground, and 
Miss Hilderbrandt opened her eyes in some sur- 
prise at it. She had expected a country full of 
life and animation even to its sea-brim. Thomas 
Dagnell noticed that she shivered at the first 
glimpse of the new country, as at the strangeness 
and the coldness of it. They landed at the railway 
quay, and the stewardess came up to bid them 
good-morning and to receive her fee from the 
lady passenger. Then there followed a few cus- 
tom-house formalities, the more precise and vig- 
orous as business was slack, and these two did 
not look like bold smugglers bringing in contra- 
band by wholesale. The railway train was drawn 
up closely to the quay, and a porter put Miss Hil- 
derbrandt and her luggage into a third-class com- 
partment. Mr. Dagnell observed this, too, with 
some surprise, and politely informed her that 
there were five minutes to wait. She turned 
suddenly to Mr. Dagnell and broke the spell of 
the long silence that had been maintained be- 
tween them. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Dagnell,” she said, ex- 
tending her hand to him, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “I hope you will find home at last, and 
all well at home.” 

“Thank you, Miss— By what name shall I 





have the honor of remembering you ?” he asked, 
after shaking hands with her. 

“ Hilderbrandt, if it is a name worth remem- 
bering,” she answered. 

“T shall not forget it. And the revelation,” he 
asked, meaningly, “ which you thought you might 
be induced to make to me? I hope it is one 
thing.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Your address in Birmingham.” 

She drew herself up very tall and erect in an 
instant, but he did not appear to notice the 
change in her. He was standing with one foot 
upon the carriage board of the train, and looking 
down thoughtfully while he spoke. He went on 
coolly and calmly enough. 

“T should be glad to know where you are. I 
may come to Birmingham some day. You have 
been more of a friend to me than I have had for 
years.” 

“ Good-morning.” 

“ But, at all events, you might want a friend, or 
the advice of a friend, for you are young and 
alone here. Will you try and think of my ad- 
dress—Tom Dagnell, Broadlands, near Little- 
hampton ?” 

“T should not write to you for advice under 
any circumstances,” she replied. 

He looked up quickly, and saw at last that he 
had “done it” in the matter of polite attention. 
Yes, these were the manners of the bagman again, 
not of the gentleman. This was ’Arry landing 
at Margate Jetty, not Tom Dagnell at Little- 
hampton. 

“Yes, yes, I am wrong,” he said, hurriedly. 
“ Forgive me; I was presuming on your courtesy. 
I hardly knew what I was saying, save that I am 
sorry to say ‘Good-by.’ By George! that’s mak- 
ing matters worse, is it not? I had better only 
say ‘Good-morning,’ Miss Hilderbrandt, and wish 
you a safe journey into Warwickshire.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, more generously ; 
“you will find good friends at home at last.” 

“Thank you for your prophecy.” 

“You could not have left a home like mine, 
for instance, and there will be that happiness in 
returning which it will never be my good fortune 
to discover.” 

“ Miss Hilderbrandt !” 

“There, that is my confession for confession. 
I thought it might make you more content to 
know that there were men and women worse off 
in the world than yourself. You are going home 
—I ran away from mine yesterday. Good- 
morning.” 

The train was moving as she spoke. She 
smiled as it glided from him, but there were 
tears in her eyes, and the small red mouth was 
quivering very much, For in the fullness of the 
heart it had spoken to this strange man, whose 
life was not unlike her own in one respect at 
least. Here had been a home-wreck and a soul 
cut adrift. He was ending the life that she had 
begun ; and she was only a girl of eighteen, in a 
strange country. 

Still, there were those in England to whom 
she was not entirely strange, and watchful eyes 
for good or for evil following her movements, 
had Miss Hilderbrandt or Tom Dagnell been 
aware of it. 

M. Hilderbrandt, of No. 487, troisisme étage, 
Faubourg St. Lupine, in the city of Paris, re- 
ceived the following telegram before night-fall : 

“ She has reached England. She was accompa- 
nied as far as Littlehampton by a Mr. Dagnell, of 
Broadlands. I have telegraphed to Birmingham.” 


(To BE OONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ETAILS have been received of a destructive 
hurricane which visited the West India Isl- 
ands early in September. The southern coast of 
San Domingo and Hayti appears to have suffer- 
ed severely, At Port-au-Prince the government 
works in course of construction were entirely 
destroyed. At Jacmel many vessels were lost, 
and quantities of goods on the wharves were 
washed away, and by the rise of the river on the 
other side of the town houses were swept away. 
At Aux Cayes the tornado rushed through the 
town with terrific force, demolishing between 
three and four hundred houses, ondeting many 
public buildings, and a large number of persons 
were killed and wounded Aquin was nearly 
destroyed; the thriving town of Cavaillon has 
almost disappeared ; the sea rushed over Jéremie, 
La Grande Anse, and St. Louis, burying men, 
women, and children in its course. In countr 
districts plantations have been utterly destroyed, 
the coffee and cocoa crop nearly ruined, and the 
suffering of the people is reported to be extreme. 
At Trinidad the hurricane continued without 
cessation for several hours, wrecking vessels in 
the harbor, tearing down houses, bridges, and 
trees, and strewing the coast with fragments of 
wrecks and merchandise from craft that had 
been at anchor. Relief has been sent by the 
overnment to the inhabitants of the stricken 
ocalities. 





The origin of the curiously named “‘Can’t-get- 
away Club’’ of Mobile may not be generally 
known. In August, 1839, the yellow fever spread 
rapidly in Mobile, and all who were able to do 
so hastily left the city and went North. Only a 
remnant of the white population remained, and 
among these the tilence raged. Physicians 
and nurses were few, and the poor had almost 
no attendance. At this juncture a dozen citi- 
zens met and discussed the condition of affairs. 
Money was contributed, and one of the number 
pues to organize a “visiting relief club.” 

his was done upon the spot; and when it was 
asked what the name of the club should be, a 
witty city editor replied: “ All who could, have 
gone away. We can’t go; therefore let the 
name be the * eee ee Club.” The 
name was adopted, work commenced at once, 
money was collected, and night and day these 
twelve men ministered to the sick and dying. 
A reorganization of the club took place at the 
close of the a. It was designed solely 
for the relief of those suffering from yellow fever. 
In 1843, when the fever was again epidemic, the 





club was | peed increased in numbers, and la- 
bored with earnestness ; 80 also in succeeding 
years when the pestilence raged. This year they 
have worked for the relief of Memphis, Grenada, 
Vicksburg, and other places. 


The history of the first cotton this year from 
Mississippi is interesting. It was contained in 
two bales, and was sold in Cincinnati, on the 21st 
of August, for $1155. One of the bales was for- 
warded to New York, and sold in front of the 
Cotton Exchange, on the 26th of August, for 

. The same bale was immediately forward- 
ed by the purchasers to Liverpool, where it was 
sold for £117. All these amounts were devoted 
to the benefit of the yellow fever sufferers in the 
South. The United States Express carried the 
bale free, as did the Cunard Line to Liverpool. 





Vassar College has received two J: agama girls 
—Miss Stemutz Yamakawa and Miss Shige Nagai 
—who came to this country about six years ago. 
Miss Yamakawa has been in the family of Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, at New Haven, and Miss Nagai 
in the family of the late Rev. John 8. C. Abbott, 
at Fair Haven. They are supported by the Jap- 
anese government, and are expected to become 
teachers in the Imperial Normal School at To- 
kio. They have been much esteemed and be- 
loved in the families and schools where they 
have been instructed. 





Vesuvius continues its eruption. The base of 
the new cone is covered with lava, which is fiow- 
ing down the sides of the mountain. 





Dr. Kibbe, the inventor of the fever cot, died 
at New Orleans on September 23. He coura- 
geously went to the infected city on a mission 
of mercy, having full faith in his fever cot and 
hydropathic treatment. These have been test- 
ed, and have proved successful in many cases, 
but failed in his own. The morning after Dr. 
Kibbe died a postal card came from his sister in 
Ohio, making anxious inquiries after his health. 
Dr. Kibbe was about fifty years old, and a native 
of Connecticut. His memory will long be re- 
vered for his devotion to the sufferers from the 
pestilence. 





On the last excursion this season of the Fioat- 
ing Hospital of St. John’s Guild 1116 women 
and children enjoyed a pleasant sail down the 
bay, and were supplied with plenty of good food. 
In all—this season and previous ones—the Float- 
ing Hospital has made 135 trips. 





At the September opening of the public 
schools of this city there were present 102,749 
pupils, although at that time one grammar 
school, which usually has an attendance of about 
1700, continued closed on account of the incom- 
pleteness of the repairs on the school building. 





In the Lancet carbolic acid is recommended 
for mosquito bites. Thestrength may vary from 
two drachms to half an ounce of the acid to 
eight ounces of water. This lotion relieves the 
pain ; and if the face and hands be sponged with 
it before retiring for the night, it is said the 
mosquitoes will not bite until the acid is entire- 
ly evaporated by the heat of the skin. Glycer- 
ine will prevent its rapid evaporation if mixed 
with the carbolic acid. 





The Philadelphia Ledger contains a sanitary 
hint so needed at just this time that we quote 
for the benefit of our readers : 

“* As the season of autumn advances the heat of the 
noonday is relieved by the coolness of the evening and 
night, and there is a strong temptation to sit out-of- 
doors in search of comfort. But the evening air is 
damp, and heavily laden with the condensation of the 
vapors which the sun's heat evolved in the daytime. 
The vapors are for breathing simply ‘ malaria,’ or un- 
wholesome air, and it must be a high state of health 
which can breathe such air with ——— while the 
body is in repose. The frame is exhausted with the 
work and heat of the day, and is therefore peculiariy 
susceptible. Sit in-doors or under shelter. If you 
must go out for coolness, walk.” 





During the summer six hundred thousand cop- 
ies of the Scriptures or parts thereof were given 
away at the Paris Exposition. These were most- 
ly in French, although a large number were in 
various other languages. 





Hereafter in the public primary schools of 
Boston the instruction will be almost entirely 
oral. Pupils will learn from objects and from 
the teacher instead of from books. 


Cotopaxi, in Ecuador, is now in a state of 
eruption more violent than has been known for 
some years. Immense clouds of smoke and 
ashes can be seen from Guayaquil. 





New York’s generous contribution to the yel- 
low fever fund had amounted on September 24 
to no less than $329,499 89. This substantial 
testimony of genuine sympathy is fully appre- 
ciated at the South, and warm expressions of 
gratitude have been sent from the midst of 
scenes of suffering and death. The kindly feel- 
ing which has been awakened all over the North 
for the distressed Southern cities, and the re- 
sponses returned for help promptly rendered, 
aes how strong in time of trouble is the bond 
of union between different sections of our coun- 
try. 





The country is charming now—so also is the 
city. October is one of the loveliest of months; 
cool enough to be invigorating, warm enough to 
be delightful for exercise out-of-doors. Those 
lingering in the country will appreciate nature’s 
growing brilliancy; and in town, parks and 
pleasant thoroughfares are filled with gay prom- 
enaders. 





Prince Henry of Holland is regarded as one of 
the richest princes in the world. The jewels he 
gave his bride at his recent marriage are valued 
at something over $250,000. 





Workmen were recently employed to take 
down the Western Union time ball, which is to 
be replaced by a new one. They were observed 
to suspend operations abruptly. It appeared 
that a swarm of bees, having doubtless for sev- 
eral months endured the daily inconvenience of 
being poonnes from the top to the base of 
the po e upon which the ball runs, were loath 
to give up their quarters. They were, however, 
finally smoked out. 
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Crochet Squares for Tidies, Figs. 1 and 2. Repeat doves tienes 
See illustrations on page 669. i from *, but in the 
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sc. was worked, and 7 sc. on the next 7 st., then 3 
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st., and repeat three times from >, but finally 
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Glove Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 669. 

Tus box is designed for holding both new and 
old gloves. The former are kept in an envelope 
on the top of the box and the latter in a blue 
satin bag, which is set on the bottom. Cut for 
the bottom one piece of card-board fourteen inch- 
es and a half long and six inches and a half 
wide, and cover it on both sides with blue satin, 
the upper side being wadded. The satin design- 
ed for the upper side is trimmed with a border 
half an inch from the edge. For the diamonds 
stretch crosswise threads of blue saddler’s silk, 
fasten the intersecting points with cross stitches 
of gold thread, and work the cross stitches inside 
of the diamonds with blue silk. The rest of the 

\ - embroidery is worked in point Russe and tent 
os stitch with similar silk and gold thread as shown 
by Fig. 1. The joining seams on the edge of the 
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Ht i ~ bottom are covered with blue silk cord. For the 
- aS bag cut of blue satin one piece thirty-three inch- 
: es and a quarter wide and six inches high, join it 
on the ends, and hem the under edge. Turn 
down the upper edge on the wrong side seven- 
eighths of an inch deep for a shirr, through 
which run blue silk cord. Stitch the double lay- 
er of material at the joining seam also on the ‘ 
wrong side from the bottom to a height of three = : ——— 
inches and a quarter over medium-sized covered ese 
wire for a hem. Four inches from the latter Fig. 1.—Cioak ror Girb Fig. 2.—Basket Crorn MANTLE. Fig. 3.—Overcoat ror Boy § 4.—s. 
etc and veg ne from both hems ee ma- rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. Back.—[For Front, see Tllus- raom 4 To 6 Yuans ol, Mts 
terial in a similar manner in a vertical direction, coi weal hacen eathle , ; Y 
Fig. 1.—Pcars axp Fiérrep Bovrerte Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] and through each hem run a piece of wire three pred am creat or 1 ED es ha rhs. va tenn ee your 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 59-69. inches and a quarter long, fastening the ends Figs 16-23, Suppl., No. Vill., Figs. ere Figs. F-... 23 “2 
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with several stitches, Above the wire set flat blue buttons, over which 
are drawn the loops set on the bottom of the envelope as shown by Fig. 1. 
The pieces of wire, which support the bag, are all bent toward the inside. 
Having sewed the bag to the bottom on the wrong side, half an inch from 
the embroidered border set on bows of narrow blue satin ribbon as shown 
by the illustration. The envelope for holding new gloves is made of blue 
satin and lined with white faille. For the bottom cut of card-board one 
piece twelve inches and seven-eighths long and four inches wide, cover it 
on the inner side with white faille thinly wadded and quilted, and set 
flaps on the sides and ends. The flaps on the sides, made of satin with 
faille lining, are each twelve inches long and two inches and three-quarters 
wide, and those on the ends are four inches and seven-eighths long and 
three inches and seven-eighths wide. Having basted the material on the 
lining, slope off the outer corners of the flaps as 
shown by Fig. 2, and trim the edge with blue silk 
cord. Set the flaps on the under side of the bot- 
tom, and cover the latter and the joining seams of 
the flaps at the same time with a piece of blue sat- 
in of corresponding size. The envelope is closed 
Ties: Reostpdnerens Cousins with small flat buttons and wrought loops of 
ee Tee Fig: 4.) blue silk. The bottom is trimmed with blue silk 
For description see Supplement. eS grelots. Tack one side of the envelope to the 
: bag, and on the inside, in the corners, set blue 
5 buttons, over which are drawn the loops on the 
lid. For the part serving for the lid of the en- 
velope cut of card-board one piece thirteen inches 
long and four inches and a half wide, cover it on 
both sides with blue satin, and trim the satin de- 
signed for the upper side with a border, which 
is worked to match that on the bottom, with blue 
silk and gold thread in pcint Russe. On the 
: , Sits middle of the foundation work an embroidery 
me “See Fig. 8) — ) , simulating netted mitts. The outlines are work- 
For description see Suppl. : ed with fine black silk in tent stitch. For the 
f , simulated netted ground stretch fine black silk 
crosswise, and fasten the intersecting 
points with stitches of similar silk. 
The rest of the embroidery is worked 
in satin and chain stitch and in point 
Russe. After finishing the embroid- 
ery, fasten the satin on the card-board 
over a thin layer of wadding, furnish 
the card-board with the lining, and 
edge the lid with blue silk cord. On 
the corners of the lid are set loops 
of similar cord, for fastening the lid e - . 
to the envelope. The glove box is Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 

closed with blue ribbons, set on the Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
front and tied in a bow, as shown by For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-9. 

the illustration. ; 


: . \ Woven Braid and Crochet 
ae Eos. es e id ay Se LS ‘ Edging for Lingerie. 
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——<—<—— N ‘ se , 3 wr? j See illustration on page 677. 














cord, 5 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round.—-* 1 se. on 
the middle of the 3 ch. between the 2d and 3d of the next 
6 de. in the preceding round, twice alternately 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the next 3 ch., then 6 ch., 3 te. (treble 
Bs 7 , y \ Tuis edging is worked with woven | crochet) on the middle of the next 5 ch., not working off 
2.—CLoak ror Girt From 10 To 12 Pe "Fafa ry ea) \ braid composed of single figures, | the upper veins, however, 3 tc. on the middle of the corre- 
RS OLD.—{ For pattern and description which are joined with cords half an | sponding 5 ch., working off the upper veins together with 
see Supplement, No. IX., Figs, 55-53.) inch long, and are furnished on each | the preceding 8 tc., 6 ch., and repeat from *. 5th round. 
side with six loops, and with | —Aiways alternately 1 de. on the second following st. in 
crochet cotton, No. 60, as | the preceding round,1 ch. 6th round.—Always alternate- 
follows: 1st round.—>* 6 | ly 1 cross de., for which work 1 tc. on the next de. in the 
de. (double crochet) sepa- | preceding round, working off only the lower vein, however, 
rated each by 3 ch. (chain | 1 de. on the next de., work off the upper veins of the te., 1 
stitch) on the 6 loops of the | ch., and 1 de. on the middle vein of the te, 1 ch. 7th 
next figure on one side of | round.—Like the 5th round. 

the braid, 3 ch., 

2 de. separated 

by 3 ch. on the 

next cord, 3 ch., 

3 de. separated 

each by 3 ch. on 

the next 3 loops 

in the following 

figure, 8 ch., with 

1 se. (single cro- 

chet) fasten to- 

gether the next 

2 loops, 7 ch., 

fasten the mid- 

dle of these to 

the 4th of the 

8 ch. worked pre- 

viously (to do 

| P this, drop the 

Fig. 2.—Sattn Rrepon Neck-TIe. stitch from the 

For description see Supplement. needle, insert the 

latter into the 

corresponding stitch, and draw the dropped stitch 

through), 1 sc. on the next loop, 7 ch., but fast- 

en the middle of these to the middle of the 7 ch. 

worked previously, pass over the next loop in 

the following figure, twice alternately with 1 sc. 

fasten together the next 2 loops, 7 ch., fasten 

the middle of these to the middle of the preced- 

ing 7 ch., then 1 se. on the first loop of the fol- 

lowing figure, 7 ch., fasten the middle of these 

to the middle of the preceding 7 ch., with 1 sc. 

fasten together the next 2 loops, 3 ch., fasten to 

the middle of the preceding 7 ch., fasten to the 

8d of the 8 ch. worked previously, 2 ch., 3 de. 

separated each by 3 ch. on the next 3 loops, 3 

ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the next cord, 3 

ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.— > 1 sc. on 

the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, eight times 

alternately 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 

} de. on the first of these), 1 sc. on the next 3 ch. ; 

ae \\\ <2 iy Z mY, then 8 ch., 1 se. on the following 3 ch., 1 se. on 

; ih M\\\ , | the 3 ch. corresponding to those before indicated, 

“tbl 











st 8 ch., four times alternately 1 sc. on the next 3 

. Pi 4 LAX y] \ ch., 1 p., and repeat from *. 38d round (on the 

j \" oa = , Te Hay yy | other side of the braid).—-* 6 de. separated each 

: LMS 3 : TY, ') by 3 ch. on the 6 loops of the figure in the next 

——— mea Ye | hollow of the edging, 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle 

Wi. — = *, Y Gp.) of the next cord, 9 ch., 1 se. on the first loop of 

= j S the next figure, 8 ch., + with 1 se. fasten to- 

gether the next 2 loops, 7 ch., fasten the middle 

of these to the 4th of the 8 ch. worked previous- 

ly, with 1 se. fasten together the next 2 loops, 

7 ch., fasten to the middle of the 7 ch. worked 

previously, pass over the last loop in this and the 

first loop in the following figure, and repeat 

twice from +, but in the last repetition, instead 

of the last 7 ch., crochet 8 ch., the 4th of which 

is fastened to the middle of the preceding 7 ch. 

4—Satin anp Vetiver Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt ‘Fig. 6.—Poptix anp CACHEMIRE DE and the 5th to the 3d of the 8 ch. es — 

Pi—Peowr—[For Back, now 4706 Years = Sore Coar.—Bac.—[For Front, _gusly, and instead of asa re, 9 chy, fasten 
ema “ah bac ee eo fra © r] the middle bihaunte the middle of the corre- ‘ig. 2.—Ptain aNpD Figurep Bouretre Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 

eo ee eden bas? Sapean, No. i haa sponding 9 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 59-69, 
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THE AUTUMN FIRE. 


Coon falls the day whose balmy noon 
Was spiced with smell of forest gums, 

Red on the long lake burns the sun, 
And star by star the evening comes. 


No more that starry dark allures 
By strange mysterious spells that thrill 
The soul with longing for those things 
Which no man’s sense shall ever fill; 


For all the world of dim desires 

Which haunt the nights of summer days 
Is lost behind the enchanted wall 

Built by the autumn night’s first blaze; 


While, on the hearth within, the torch 
In laughter and in song is laid, 

And rich with incense, rich with sweets, 
The summer's sacrifice is made! 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XC.—( Continued.) 
REUNITED. 


Scummonine such composure as was possible, 
he sat down by the bedside, and in a low voice 
commenced the narration, which he made brief 
and pointed, yet complete, using infinite delicacy, 
but with such wealth of love breaking through 
it, wherever allusion to herself and their child oc- 
curred, that it seemed to soothe and heal in the 
telling, and restore by the very evolving of motive 
and purpose. Her whole attention was absorbed 
as soon as the dangerous point at the beginning, 
when his course was first entered upon, was pass- 
ed, and, if not thought reasonable or right, that 
course appeared, at least, to be actuated by good 
motives and for just ends; then, from enchaining 
her solicitude, and, as he proceeded, winning her 
heart-felt interest, he (with the eloquence of which 
he was a master, and which had never been di- 
rected in more tender or more moving channels) 
attracted the sweet union of her forgiveness and 
assent. With the progress of the relation, its 
connection with Constance became apparent, and 
his wife experienced upon her side one little pang 
of remorse that she had permitted herself to lend 
belief to the gross calumny; but then, as she 
comfortingly thought, this would not have been 
but for that other overwhelming revelation of her 
dear one living. Very touching was this recon- 
ciliation which his loving, delicate earnestness 
thus effected, brought out of so untoward mate- 
rial, that would bear extenuating and analyzing 
to every living soul except a wife; yet by his rare 
tact, and refined, ingenuous forethought and con- 
trol, made exceptional, high, and ennobling even 
to her. 

And when he had finished the strange chroni- 
cle, had told of the self-denial for others, the lofty 
purpose in his heart from the beginning, and had 
depicted all the bitterness of the sorrowing lone- 
liness and unceasing regret, she evinced no im- 
patience that it had been kept from her, and gave 
him a forgiveness so full and unrestrained its 
generous love moved him to the soul, and falling 
upon his knees by her bedside, he caught her 
hand, clasping it, while his face was bowed above 
that tender grasp. 

“ Go to Constance, dear, and tell her all is well ; 
that troublesome mysteries are accounted for, 
and to my satisfaction.” 

“ May I?” 

“Certainly ; I wish it.” 

He went, and Constance came to her; the sweet 
face bringing sunshine with it, and the remem- 
brance of old days so vivid it seemed to hang this 
new happiness with a picture of that time, veiling 
all the sorrow since. There was such clear and 
candid beauty, she had been well likened to Evan- 
geline and the peerless Elaine; and no one look- 
ing thereon could doubt the purity and sincerity 
that were the lights behind. 

Constance came to her, and then she might 
weep unchecked ; tears would relieve. The feel- 
ing heart of Constance beating responsive meas- 
ure, while her tears fell also; compassionate sym- 
pathy and loving regard for her friend caused this 
meeting to be very affecting to her. 

“And we shall really possess the old home 
again?” It seemed so amazing after all that 
dread ordeal connected with its loss, and with 
yearning for confirmation of its momentous and 
happy meaning, Mrs. Travers looked in the girl’s 
face eagerly. 

“Yes, dear, so soon as you are well enough to 
bear the journey.” 

“Then you will find me get well quickly.” 

“ You should do so, with the tender nursing that 
will wait upon recovery. I shall be often here, 
Ella will not leave you, and the lady below is—” 

“Mindful as a sister, and so good; no reward 
would be acknowledgment for the considerate deli- 
cacy with which I have been tended.” 

Below, an interesting conversation upon this 
subject was passing between the Minister and 
Mrs. Evans. 

“ Any mention of recompense for the kind care 
shown to my wife would, for its utter insufficiency, 
be insult, therefore I do not think of it for a mo- 
ment; but if our friendship will—” 

ae No,” ned wal lady, quickly, unconsciously 

neing at utiful child sitting thoughtful 
a still, yet with a face of an naan deaeeeee ; 
“we can make no new friends; we do not visit 
nor — visitors. Bo wheg + I have done has 
been such as we w for a stranger again 
with readiness, but with reluctance, if in Ps a 
the service created friendship it is neither con- 
venient to maintain nor prudent to encourage.” 

And at that, izing under its plain speak- 
ing the depth ‘enee 








ness, and hope to gain your sanction for the proj- 
ect: you would sorrow to be parted from your 
son, or I should like to place him at college ; but 
if you will permit me to provide him with a tutor 
at home,I shall be very glad—a gentleman of 
your denomination, whose learning and court- 
esy would make him an agreeable companion, and 
who might, if you please, reside at the Grange. 
If without hesitation or embarrassment you will 
accept this slight return service, I shall feel very 
grateful ; we shall neither then be under an obli- 
gation, and friendship will be—well, possibly some- 
thing in the dim future, when years shall have 
fled and—” 

“ Mothers will less need the care that is all the 
world to them ?” asked with instant yet not dis- 
pleasing anxiety for that time. Then adding, 
gratefully and with emotion, “But how can I 
thank you for this delicate proposal? My heart is 
too full to do so; my boy is so dear, so very dear! 
Dare I say that to accept it would be very wel- 
come, after my recent unsociable and, as you must 
think, cold remark ?” 

“TI understand, Mrs. Evans, and am quite in 
sympathy with it; such sincerity and such fore- 
sight are but too rare. I highly commend the 
spirit which prompted you so to speak. And 
now, without a word of remonstrance, you must 
please allow me to do as I wish.” And holding 
out his hand with a warm frankness denoting 
unmistakably the friendship upon his side, the 
agreement was ratified, and the Minister returned 
to his invalid, where he discovered with pleasure 
two more friends likewise upon the best of terms. 

Now that the ice had been broken, he could sit 
down and talk happily and unreservedly of the 
future ; of the past enough had been said. 

And when her child came nestling by her side, 
so serene an expression of content and freedom 
from pain lighted up the invalid’s fair face, they 
hoped it would not be long before she would be 
well enough to go down stairs. 

The mind has much to do with restoration to 
health; the mind at rest and in perfect peace is 
a greater physician than any wealth can summon 
to aid recovery. And this gentle lady, who had 
been so prostrated, mended thenceforth, and ev- 
ery day saw renewal of strength and revival of 
brighter spirits. Those watching so eagerly were 
unflagging in their kind attention, and not least 
of the incentives toward the lighter train of 
thoughts was given while the Minister sat read- 
ing, with his own thrilling yet attuned eloquence, 
from the famous writings as yet not read by her. 
Those were proud moments, resting back listening 
to that voice that seemed of more melodious 
depth than ever, and following the rare pictures 
his genius had painted, until the confines of the 
walls of a sick-chamber seemed to fall down, and 
the trammels of a poor body’s weakness to pass 
all away. So another life revived; and to him, 
reading with lowered tones, and often glancing 
from the book to the face so still, yet with the 
smile unfaded, this seemed, indeed, the triumph 
over wintry seasons, 

When convalescence enabled her to spend the 
first day down stairs, she seemed greeted by in- 
visible kisses from numberless flowers, and when 
the first walk out was taken, she appeared to be 
supported by angels, Her strength came back 
as though glad to come; the color retinted her 
face, and the Minister thought the journey might 
be attempted. They were all so eager to get 
back to the old home; and he believed it would, 
more than any thing, joined to the healing air, 
tempered from east winds and variable changes, 
assist in the regaining of health and strength. 

He had been busy during the probation time 
fitting up the Grange with greater comfort in 
readiness for their return from Devonshire, when 
he would resume the work of the ministry with 
new zest, and yet stronger love for its high office 
and capacity for good. In this he would now be 
assisted; knees would no longer be feeble or 
hands droop, while a wife’s encouraging sym- 
pathy made the life beautiful. 

His neighbors, the tenants of the farm nearest 
the Grange, had been friendly disposed toward 
him, and now, while the old place was undergo- 
ing renovation, were eager with offers of those 
little courtesies people in out-of-the-way places 
do sometimes render one another. Additional 
interest attached to the circumstance through 
their niece having been kind to little Ella in the 
time of that perilous captivity in the house of 
Bartholomew Rolf; and the Minister, grateful 
beyond describing to any who had shown kind- 
ness at the period of their trouble, when the girl 
was recognized by Ella, at once inquired into this 
change of scene. It appeared Mrs. Rolf had 
written to her brother-in-law to say that in con- 
sequence of Bartholomew having got into a little 
temporary trouble she was compelled to take a 
situation where she could not have Edith with 
her, and did they mind having the child at the 
farm. Now this was John Lessie, the brother of 
that unfortunate individual whose run of ill luck 
upon the turf has before been commented upon. 
John Lessie was as steady and quiet-going as his 
brother was the reverse. Miss Ruth, his sister, 
who managed the house, was a genial, homely 
soul, kind of heart and fond of children; an as- 
tonishing knitter of worsted stockings, rearer of 
poultry, and cultivator of rose-trees. Well liked 
and much respected in the vi this pleasant 
woman of mature years often wished their home 
held some sunny-faced boy or girl, if but ‘for com- 
pany; and when the letter came from the widow 
of that wild brother whose name was seldom 
upon their lips, and who had often clouded their 
peace while living, she overruled John Lessie’s 
seruples and set her heart upon the project. 
True, they neither knew any thing of the writer; 
they had heard in years gone by that she was 
fond of dress, and scarcely appeared in garb that 
was = ing to their old-fashioned 
notions, but of the woman personally they knew 
absolutely nothing; and it was wre nr fees 
while commencing the acquaintance thus late in 





the day, thought the cautious farmer; which need 
not affect taking their brother’s child, pleaded 
the warm-hearted aunt. She wanted something 
to love, and was prepared to love this girl, be the 
parentage good, bad, or indifferent. They wrote 
consent, and Mrs. Rolf, who had accepted an en- 
gagement at a notorious place of al-fresco enter- 
tainment on the outskirts of London, was t- 
ly relieved in consequence, for she loved faith 
too well to wish to take her with her in the new 
sphere of livelihood. A livelihood with this lady 
represented unlimited beverage, free license of 
manner, extravagance of apparel, and male soci- 
ety liberally suffused with the stable, and she 
would rather Edith was out of it. It was the 
one and the only good deed of her life, and of it 
an immortal soul would perhaps be saved. The 
girl quitted the heat, smoke, spirits and water, 
licentiousness, quarrelling, trickery, meanness, 
and lies, to which she had been accustomed and 
steeped in all her life, and came to the quiet vil- 
lage, there to learn purity from the valley lilies, 
grace from a grove of bluebells, modesty from 
retiring violets, innocence from the daisies scroll- 
ing the slopes of downland as with a new and 
delightful language, and early hours of the deli- 
cate pimpernel. And the glimpse now and then 
of the Minister’s little girl excited the ambition 
to resemble her in those of character 
which made this child lovable and admirable. 

Before leaving, the Minister intrusted the keys 
of the Grange to John Lessie, who promised to 
overlook the work and communicate to him the 
progress, 

On the eventful morning of departure Constance 
was very pale, and, the Minister saw, was suffer- 
ing. Robert Evelyn came over in Mr. Garland’s 
carriage, and the four would proceed so far as 
Brighton, where Constance was about to return 
to her father’s house. Mrs. Travers, with tender 
thought, proposed that Constance should be so- 
licited to accompany them to Torquay, and would 
really have been glad of her friend’s company, 
but the Minister shook his head doubtfully, and, 
for her sake, declined to put the request. 

And when Mrs. Travers affectionately pressed 
her hand, saying,“ We shall think of you, dear, 
and you will think of us!” 

“Yes,” replied Constance, with a quivering 
lip, and 

“That faint pink smile, so sweet, so cold, 
@ &@ wood-anemone,” 

Then followed a word with the Minister while 
his wife and Mrs. Evans were interchanging fare- 
wells. 

“We need not be strangers, when I return 
with renewed vigor to my work. I hope you will 
come and hear me often, and be very much with 
us in our home.” 

There was a beautiful light in the girl’s eyes 
while looking up into his. “I shall never miss 
in my attendance at church, but shall be too busy 
with my household duties to visit very often.” 

Her friend took a small case from his pocket, 
upon the velvet within rested a magnificent gold 
chain and pendant in the form of a diamond 
cross. “Accept this, Constance, in memory of 
your kind sisterly support and sympathy when I 
stood literally alone.” It was very beautiful, and 
even though one of his dear smiles was more 
priceless in her eyes, she accepted it as his gift, 
to be treasured for a lifetime. 

The journey was performed by pleasant stages, 
and the invalid was less fatigued than they fear- 
ed would be the case. It was going home—there 
is all in this. Home! How the hearts of the 
three were thrilled at sight of the garden gate, 
standing wide open like the first word of wel- 
come, taking them back into the boundary that 
had been their world of happiness; and if the 
world had widened to them they loved this none 
the less. 

The mansion had been transferred as it stood, 
costly furnishing, elegancies, extravagancies, lux- 
uries surpassing any they had ever been accus- 
tomed to; it was Sir Kinnaird Dalton’s generously 
characteristic mode of testifying to his gratification 
at the happy turn of events. “I can well afford 
it,” he wrote, “since you have relieved me of my 
clever but decidedly unpleasant secretary, who is 
bound, he tells me, for India.” The transforma- 
tion the interior had undergone exercised a cheer- 
ing influence upon the mind; its immediate effect 
was healthful, the banishment of all that could 
recall old sorrows was so complete; not a wall, 
door, ceiling, or window but had been altered and 
beautified, and the feeling experienced was that 
of returning to one’s home after it had, as Ella 
put it, been changed by the fairies into a palace. 
The garden, however, remained unchanged, and 
they were glad of this: after many years’ ac- 
quaintance one grows to love the shape and sta- 
tion of every flower-bed, flower, and shrub. And 
they were on the right side of the year for its 
blossoming wealth, and in odorous summer even- 
ings mother and child would swing laughingly 
there to music, in a dainty shower of rose leaves 
thrown by a man’s strong hand. The setting 
sun was tinting the old terraces and statues upon 
their arrival, and the fountains curled gracefully, 
almost merrily, and tossed rose-hued gem-like 
spray in their path, while the trees seemed tinted 
with gold, familiar foliage and well-known boughs 
all greeting them with the most cheering expres- 
sion it is possible for such to wear. 

The Minister’s servants from Hawkingdean had 
been sent on before, and awaited them with re- 
spectful attentiveness. They would receive little 
or no company ; these maids therefore would form 
sufficient establishment ding to their changed 
ideas. Of old it was very different. 

A large official-looking missive had arrived be- 
fore them ; it was a draft of apology and vote of 
confidence, drawn up by the church-wardens and 
very numerously signed by his parishioners. It 
conveyed their regret at the misunderstanding to 
which they had lent themselves, with a full as- 
surance of the most loyal faith in their pastor; it 
witnessed to the good wrought by his ministry, 








and the deep sense entertained by all classes 
alike of his unwavering self-denial and philan- 
thropy. He valued the production at the rate 
this man would be likely to attach to all such 
veering of the vane; nevertheless, it served to 
show that public opinion was pacified, and that 
the aspersions upon his fair fame had been but a 
nine days’ injury. This was no doubt in part due 
to his prompt and decisive action in the matter. 

By the evening’s post the Minister received also 
a few lines from Mr. Barnard, inclosing that note 
purloined from Miss Turner which was dropped 
by Mr. Garland in the church, of some impor- 
tance at that time, since it was a letter of friend- 
ship and gratitude for the education Constance 
had received, written by Robert Evelyn from Tor- 
quay, and addressed to Lionel Travers, The 
lines accompanying it were as follows: 


“T return you the last piece of property be- 
longing to you now in my possession. I start 
for India shortly. Going in for increase of busi- 
ness, hot pickles, and condiments, Excuse haste ; 
have to be here, there, and every where, and time 
presses.—N. B.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponpenr. ] 

UBILANT Paris, visited in its glory by the 

whole world, simultaneously takes the lead 
in labor and pleasure, and, scorning repose, makes 
preparation for a winter season brilliant with 
novelties in manufactures, Every thing is simul- 
taneously in vogue—plain goods, velvets, faille, 
satin, and Siciliennes ; and figured materials, such 
as stamped velvet, silk bourette, damask, brocade, 
and likewise striped goods and Scotch plaids. 
Such is the vast arsenal from which fashion 
draws without stint, combining divers materials, 
draping them on the person of the wearer, and 
continually drawing new effects from the same 
elements. 

Until the season of grand toilettes, somewhat 
official in character—that is to say, until the 
month of January—fashion indulges in caprices 
which will eventually be toned down and become 
the reigning fashion. Casaquins and short coats 
pertain to this season of transition and experi- 
ments. These garments are made of plain goods 
to be worn with figured skirts, or of figured ma- 
terial to be worn with plain skirts. Many of 
these short coats are of velvet or cloth, and open 
from top to bottom over a vest of light color, or 
even of white piqué. The latter combination is 
a little too masculine, and forms the exception. 
But for evening toilettes, and for the theatre, 
when it is not etiquette to appear décolletée, we 
may expect to see many vests in red, cherry, pink, 
and blue worn under a habit basque opening 
wide. These vests are long, and are finished at 
the neck with lace ruches. 

Sacques, without wholly disappearing, will be 
largely replaced by mantles, long visites, and man- 
telets of all kinds and shapes. Drap velours, 
which was abandoned for some unknown cause, 
has returned to favor, not only for mantles, but 
likewise for wrappers. Among the latter the 
most elegant are made of white drap velours, with 
a lining of cherry silk, or else purple, garnet, or 


| blue. The favorite shape for wrappers somewhat 


resembles the Japanese dressing-gown; but in- 
stead of being worn over a petticoat, it is com- 
posed in such a fashion as to simulate the latter. 
The front is made of silk, and the back is slashed, 
opening on a breadth of silk. On the bottom is 
set a trimming piece of the same silk, which sim- 
ulates a petticoat, but the whole garment is put 
on in one piece. House dresses designed for la- 
dies who love their ease are adjusted in the back, 
with loose fronts, and are almost always com- 
posed of a skirt and a long polonaise to match, 
or else in contrast. 

For bonnets there are inaugurated what are 
called double brims. This admits of varying the 
effects and diversifying the trimming of each 
brim. In this way one has the advantage, besides, 
of appearing to wear two bonnets at once, one 
over the otner. The idea seems ludicrous, but 
the Parisian modistes are artists capable of mak- 
ing a very pretty coiffure out of a chemise, as 
was done in the days of Marie Antoinette. The 
newest trimmings for bonnets are tufts of feath- 
ers, either in one color or else in a combination 
of several shades and kinds. Gold is still employ- 
ed for trimming bonnets, but it is limited to the 
shades of brown, chamois, and beige, with which 
gold harmonizes best, as it belongs in a manner 
to their family, and is less striking in contrast 
with these shades than with any other. For win- 
ter bonnets there will also be employed a great 
quantity of foliage and flowers made of velvet 
and satin. Moreover, the soft felt called mousse- 
line felt admits of soft and flexible crowns, in- 
stead of the hard and stiff crowns formerly made. 
This felt will be used for the Valois toques and 
for some of the large round hats designed for 
young girls, as well as for very young married la- 
dies. It should be added that bonnets trimmed 
with large chestnuts will be adopted by ladies who 
prefer a somewhat severe kind of elegance. 

Short costumes designed for the street will be 
made principally, if not invariably, of Scotch 
plaids. The following is a type: Round skirt of 
marron and black Scotch plaid, trimmed with a 

leated flounce simply stitched. Long over-skirt 
ream as long as the skirt) of the same material, 
bordered with a very wide bias fold of marron 
English velvet, slightly draped, and caught up 
rather high on the left side. Long corsage of 
marron velvet, forming a vest in front, over 
which opens a jacket of Scotch plaid like the 
dress material. In case of rain a water-proof is 
worn, and to provide against cold there is added 
to the water-proof a long cape of the same ma- 
terial, quilted, and lined with silk. 

Plain mousseline deJaine, which in light shades 
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will compose the majority of full-dress toilettes 
for young girls in the winter, will be almost al- 
ways trimmed with pleated flounces of white 
muslin (not of wool), the effect being extremely 
fresh and pretty, and the cost moderate. With 
pink will be worn blue or white—a combination 
at once charming and youthful. 

Embroidery in all its varieties will reign during 
the winter among dress trimmings, and as though 
it were feared that with all the variety there would 
still not be sufficient, antique embroideries of all 
kinds are unearthed in wool, silk, gold, or silver. 
The designs are cut out from these embroideries, 
and applied either directly on the material of the 
dress, vest, or opera cloak, or else on bands, which 
are used as galloons or revers, 

It is certain that there will be a severe strug- 

le this winter between flat and towering coif- 
ll as between flat skirts and those slightly 
bouffant. It would seem more logical to wear 
high and voluminous coiffures with bouffant 
dresses, but there will be nothing of the sort; it 
is the contrary which will prevail if the bouffant 
dresses triumph, and the small and compact coif- 
fure with smooth bands succeeds in dethroning 
the crépes, braids, bows, loops, bands, and frizzes 
that have so long held sway. It is also an- 
nounced that for ball toilettes we shall return to 
skirts, if not entirely short, at least merely touch- 
ing the ground, thus renouncing that most ab- 
surd of our absurd fashions, trained gauze or 
tulle dresses for dancing. 

For evening receptions, when it is admissible 
to appear partly décolletée, chemisettes of very 
light muslin will be more than ever in fashion. 
They are made high in the neck, and are finished 
with a ruche of Brussels net. With these chem- 
isettes the sleeves of the waist are suppressed, 
and are replaced by puffed muslin sleeves, reach- 
ing to the elbow, and trimmed with a ruche of 
net and two rows of deep white lace. White un- 
dressed kid gloves reaching to the elbow, a num- 
ber of serpents in the form of bracelets, and a 
serpent coiled around the neck in the guise of a 
necklace, complete the semi-dress toilette. 

EmMetinE RayMonp. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sunsontser.—The white ribbon or cord across the 
middle aisle of the church is used to inclose reserved 
seats for the invited guests, 

Mas. B. J.—Make a polonaise of the brocade with 
vest in front and sash bow behind of dark blue silk. 

M. G. S.—Your striped silk will be suitable for a fall 
dress if combined with plain brown. 

Hetew L.—There is an illustration of a dress made 
up with plaid goods on the first page of Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. XL. Use this as a model. 

Sunsoxtner.—The bridegroom should not wear a 
full-dress suit when the bride is married in her travel- 
ling dress. He should wear a morning and travelling 
suit consisting of dark or black cloth frock-coat, with 
a vest of the same cloth, and very dark gray panta- 
loons. Ushers may also wear the English morning 
suit just described ; but if they prefer full dress with 
swallow-tail coats, it is not objectionable. 

Liiy.—Get garnet-colored brocaded satin for a hand- 
some fall suit, and have it made by hints found in the 
description of fall dresses in the New York Fashions 
of the Bazar. : 

Mra. Y.—Your gray merino will dye darker gray or 
else black. Use any one of the cut paper patterns 
illustrating fall styles in late numbers of the Bazar. 

M. 8.—Both basques and polonaises will be worn in 
black cashmere. Trim with satin pipings. Read sug- 
gestions in the New York Fashions of late numbers of 
the Bazar. 

Srevia.—Meats, fruit, ices, cake, salads, and coffee 
are the refreshments for a wedding breakfast. The 
bride may wear her hat or not, as she chooses, during 
the ceremony, but light gloves are a part of the wed- 
ding toilette, both for her, the guesta, and the family. 
Wrappers are not worn to the breakfast table at hotels. 

Fontaine.—Do not alter your dress. Short dresses 
will be the rule. They must escape the ground all 
around. Black silk and black woolen dresses, worn 
with white crépe lisse frills, are chosen for second 
mourning.—You can send your card to your friend 
whose reception day is the same as your own. On at- 
tending a reception you can give your card to the 
servant in attendance, or leave it on the card-receiver, 
according to the nature and formality of the occasion, 
as well as your own degree of intimacy with your 
hostess. The Bazar Book of Decorum contains much 
useful information concerning etiquette, many articles 
on which can be found in back numbers of the Bazar. 


ALL OR NOTHING, 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtnor or “A Goutprn Sorrow,” “Tae Biossomine 
oF AN ALOK,” ETO., ETO. 











CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 
UNEVENTFUL. 


Tue circumstances under which the oddly con- 
stituted party at Bury House had met together 
rendered it more than ordinarily probable that 
each member of it should discuss the others in 
private meditation or in ¢téte-d-téte confidences with 
one of the remaining three. There was some- 
thing more in the meeting between Julia Car- 
michael and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile than the openly 
avowed interest of love on the girl’s part and 
friendship on the man’s for a common object. 
There was Dunstan’s share in the mutual curios- 
ity with which they regarded each other. Julia 
wanted to learn all Sir Wilfrid could tell her 
about Dunstan without letting him know any 
thing about her cousin’s love story, and Sir Wil- 
frid wanted to discover whether Miss Carmichael 
knew any thing of the unfortunate meeting at 
Southampton, which had, to say the least of it, 
introduced an element of awkwardness into the 
relations of all concerned. The Misses Sandi- 
lands were untroubled by any doubleness of mo- 
tive in the heart-felt pleasure with which they 
welcomed their guest, and discussed with each 
other his looks, his bearing, and all the small in- 
cidents of so eventful a day. It is not uncom- 





mon for persons who lead very calm and routine 
lives—of the kind which other people would de- 
seribe as horribly dull—when they step outside 
their bounds, to do so with more freedom and 
less misgiving than lookers-on would suppose 
possible. This was the case with the old ladies. 
Their guest was a young man of rank and fash- 
ion; no one at all like him had ever visited Bury 
House before. The only society they had to offer 
him was that of two girls, of whom one was as 
little accustomed as themselves to the society of 
young men of rank and fashion. But they did 
not trouble themselves; they had no misgivings 
respecting what they should do for Sir Wilfrid’s 
entertainment during six days, and whether their 
cook was up to the mark of his requirements. 
In a very short time they had satisfied themselves 
that he was just what his frank and kindly ac- 
ceptance of their invitation, added to John’s 
praises of him, had led them to expect, and they 
felt perfectly easy in their orderly, respectable, 
unimaginative minds. 

To Janet Monroe the accident of Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile’s presence at Bury House was wholly un- 
important. She had never heard his name be- 
fore, and though she would, perhaps, have pre- 
ferred that the first hours of her return under 
such altered circumstances to her former home 
should not have been accompanied by such a de- 
mand on her cheerfulness as that imposed by the 
presence of two strangers, she hardly gave the 
matter a reflection. The concentration of her 
own thoughts, the division between her external 
and her internal life, were too complete to be 
affected by the casual presence of other people. 
Julia Carmichael seemed to her a lively, nice- 
looking girl, on whose face might be read full 
contentment with her lot. Of her history Janet 
knew nothing; it would doubtless be a pleasant 
one to know if acquaintance were to ripen into 
confidence on Julia’s part, and she should choose 
to put in words the smiling hopefulness that 
brightened her eyes and tuned her voice. 

So much and no more thought did Janet Mon- 
roe give to the two new acquaintances to whom 
the day had introduced her, when, half reclining on 
the wide window-seat of the former school-room, 
she gazed out into the still autumnal night on the 
peaceful scene beneath. With night-fall the wind 
had died away, and not a leaf of the dry foliage 
still remaining on the twin elms stirred; the rus- 
tling of the young owls in their nest in the ivy on 
the gable which rose above the broad window was 
audible, and also the gentle murmur of a little 
stream which ran under a rustic bridge between 
the kitchen-garden and the orchard. The moon 
was high in the steel-colored sky, and the cold 
radiance was very clear. Janet Monroe gazed 
long upon the quiet scene, once so familiar, still 
so unchanged, commonplace in its features, pre- 
senting so strong a contrast to the broad lands 
and stately ¢enue of Bevis. She had opened wide 
the casement and extinguished her candles, and 
with a shawl folded round her was engaged in 
the usually unprofitable and regretful task of 
retrospection, whose course had led her far away 
from Bury House and its inmates, when she was 
recalled to the present by the odor of tobacco 
which came floating in through the casement, 
and, catching her totally unaccustomed nostrils, 
made her sneeze. She looked out and upward, 
and perceived that the casement above her own, 
up in the ivy, and with the owls in its near neigh- 
borhood, was also thrown back; thereupon she 
softly withdrew and closed the window. 

“They have put Sir Wilfrid Esdaile in the long 
room,” she said to herself,“ and he is smoking 
out of window, like Jim Crawley.” 

Janet had guessed rightly. The intuition of 
his hostesses had not extended to the providing 
of a smoking-room for Sir Wilfrid, and he had 
resorted to the expedient of the unhappy neph- 
ew of the immorta! Miss Crawley, on that memo- 
rable occasion when he fought his cousin Pitt, 
the pamphleteer and diplomatist, “without the 
gloves.” But Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was not only 
smoking a cigar at his open casement with all 
the zest of a man who has been deprived of that 
solace for several hours, but he was thinking 
of the identical person who detected him. The 
long room seemed to its new occupant a charm- 
ing, quaint, old-fashioned apartment, with its 
chintz hangings—real, legitimate chintz, no mod- 
ern imitation, but a pattern in which the five col- 
ors duly asserted themselves—its venerable em- 
bossed Japanese screens, dating from a period 
when romance and mystery still shrouded the 
land of the rising sun, and its old-fashioned toi- 
lette table with painted wreaths and allegorical 
mirror frame. The scent of sweet lavender was 
in the air, and the luxury of scrupulous cleanli- 
ness was every where. 

Sir Wilfrid had meant to write a few lines to 
Edward Dunstan that night, but he did not feel 
inclined; he would do that to-morrow. Dunstan 
would be amused at the notion of his being dom- 
iciled with the Misses Sandilands and two young 
ladies, both old acquaintances of Edward’s, if, in- 
deed, by this time he had come back to a mood 
which would permit him to be amused at any 
thing. Meantime Sir Wilfrid put his impressions 
of the day together, while he indulged in a cigar 
carefully smoked out of window. His impres- 
sions were, on the whole, very pleasing; he, no 
more than the old ladies, felt any solicitude as to 
how he should get through the six days of his 
visit. It was not in his nature to suffer from 
ennui ; he had all the accommodatingness of good 
health and good temper, and a decided taste for 
novelty. He was not thinking about himself at 
all,as he leaned out of the casement up among 
the ivy, and he dismissed with but brief consid- 
eration the ostensible objects of his visit to Bury 
House, to dwell upon the unexpected element of 
interest that had been imported into it. 

It was not only that Janet Monroe had seemed 
to him a beautiful woman—that would not have 
impressed him so much, for he had seen many 
beautiful women in many countries—but that 





there was something about her unlike all the 
other beautiful women he had ever seen, some- 
thing which put her beauty, as it were, aside and 
out of the question, and removed herself from 
the level of the ordinary world. He could find 
no word for it but the first that had come into 
his thoughts only a few minutes after his first 
sight of her; he could by no means force him- 
self to think of her in relation to the little he 
knew of her past history, or in any comparison 
or company with even the fairest or those whom 
he believed to be the best of the women of his 
acquaintance. Only half a day had gone over 
since he had seen her face for the first time— 
half a day, during which he had spoken but lit- 
tle with her, and there had been no time for the 
dispersion of the very earliest newness of ac- 
quaintance between himself and her, and already 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile felt that he saw in her face 
and heard in her voice something that was not 
seen or heard by the others. When he turned 
his thoughts for a moment from the great charm 
of her, it was to try and recall precisely what 
Dunstan had said about her, what was her share 
in the strange story of those occurrences at Bevis 
that had suddenly become invested with a ten- 
fold interest for him. He could remember noth- 
ing but a trivial, almost slighting, allusion to her, 
and recalling it, he felt about Miss Monroe as he 
had felt about John Sandilands—a sense of won- 
der and discontent at the strange and contradict- 
ory ordering of the fate of human beings in this 
world. According to the little he knew of her 
story, destiny was very hard upon this girl; if 
dependence was no longer her lot, at least it lay 
in extreme obscurity and companionship of the 
narrowest kind. A life bounded by Bury House, 
with only a regretful memory of Bevis to vary it! 
He had been talking of his travels during the 
evening, but without any mention of Captain 
Dunstan, and the change of her expression to a 
bright eagerness, the interest in the tone of her 
voice as she put the few pertinent questions that 
showed him how familiar she was, by the medium 
of books, with the scenes of which he was speak- 
ing, recurred now to his memory, making him 
think impatiently of the fetters that were on her 
life, and the absolute freedom of self-disposal 
that belonged to him. Captain Dunstan’s men- 
tion of Miss Monroe had been so very slight that 
Sir Wilfrid could not make quite sure whether 
he had understood him to say that he was per- 
sonally acquainted with her. “Quite a lady, you 
know, and all that sort of thing,” was as nearly 
as he could remember what had been said, and 
the phrase seemed to Sir Wilfrid ludicrously in- 
applicable. “Quite a lady,” condescendingly said 
about that benign and lofty creature! What 
could Dunstan have been thinking about? He 
was an uncommonly good fellow, and very far 
from a fool, but he certainly was not a trustwor- 
thy observer of women. To think that he could 
rave and sulk, almost break his heart, and alto- 
gether curse his fortune, about Laura Chumleigh, 
and talk of Miss Monroe as “quite a lady!” Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile calmed down his irritation with 
his friend’s obtuseness by making up his mind 
that he could never have seen Miss Monroe: he 
must have spoken merely on hearsay; the care- 
less mention of a dependent by a disagreeable 
old woman, as no doubt Mrs. Drummond had 
been. 

Janet Monroe was the first to appear at the 
breakfast table on the following morning, and 
she made use of the opportunity to suggest to 
Miss Susan Sandilands that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
would be made happier by being licensed to smoke 
in the porch. He came into the room immedi- 
ately after she had spoken, and Miss Susan ad- 
dressed him with the gravest apologies, and the 
unnecessary assurance that it was their being so 
ignorant of the ways of gentlemen that had led 
to his having to forego his cigar on the previous 
day; but, she added, if he had only mentioned it! 
Sir Wilfrid thanked her, and Miss Susan proceed- 
ed to inform him that it was Miss Monroe who had 
reminded her. 

“Indeed,” said Sir Wilfrid, turning to Janet, 
with a smile—he had already discovered that she 
looked even more angelic than before, in the light 
of the early day—‘“ I am very much indebted to 
you, though I think I should have asked leave on 
my own account, as Miss Sandilands is bent on 
spoiling me. But how did you find out that I 
smoke ?” 

“The scent of your cigar came in at my win- 
dow last night,” she answered. “Don’t apolo- 
gize. I happen to like it very much.” 

So she had been looking out upon the same 
scene at the same hour that had witnessed his 
meditations of the night before! What an ab- 
surd satisfaction the discovery afforded him! 
This was a very little incident, but somehow it 
seemed to make them better acquainted. Sir 
Wilfrid took his place beside Miss Monroe. Julia 
made her appearance shortly afterward, and the 
three younger members of the party discussed 
with great animation a programme of very mild 
amusement for the day, while the two old ladies 
beamed on them with smiles of the serenest sat- 
isfaction. 

Janet remembered all the points of view to 
which Julia proposed that they should conduct 
Sir Wilfrid; they had been the scenes of the ex- 
cursions of her school-days—the ruins and the 
mill-race, the Elm Avenue, the old grange with the 
moat, which was a favorite resort for picnic par- 
ties, the remains of the Saxon church, and a cou- 
ple of show places, which were open to the public 
on certain days of the week. Julia was amused 
at the notion of taking Sir Wilfrid to behold these 
grand spectacles in the unusual character of one 
of the public. 

“There,” she said, after she had scribbled a 
list of what she called “ the lions” on a card, and 
was checking it off on her fingers, “I think that 
is about all we can do for you. And we must not 
run too recklessly through our resources; we’ll 
do the Elm Avenue this afternoon. The morning 





we shall devote to the reception and installation 
of Miss Monroe’s piano.” 

Sir Wilfrid agreed, gayly, and then said to 
Julia, “You know my ignorance of the geogra- 
phy of Suffolk. Is there by any chance in this 
part of the country a place called ‘ The Chantry? ” 

Julia could not tell him, but Miss Sandilands 
said, “No. ‘The Chantry’ is on the other side of 
B » 


“ Ah, then I need not trouble myself about it 
at present. I can get there from Bevis.” 

Miss Monroe turned her head quickly, with a 
look of inquiry, but did not speak. He answered 
the look. 

“Tam going on from hence to Bevis. 
join Captain Dunstan there on the 10th.” 

“You know Captain Dunstan, then ?” 

“Very well indeed. We have been travelling 
together; I was with him at Ceylon.” 

There was no change in Janet Monroe’s face 
perceptible to the others, but Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
knew in an instant that there was something ag- 
itating to her in the allusion, and he immediately 
began to explain to Julia who the people at “ The 
Chantry” were, and how he was charged with the 
ugliest set of shell ornaments to be had in all 
Ceylon for a good deal of money, for Miss Ains- 


Tam to 


lie. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile became interesting to Miss 
Monroe from the moment she found that there was 
any link of association between him and Bevis, and 
the circumstance rendered the companionship of 
the two girls and the young man all the pleasanter 
and easier, because there was no division of sub- 
jects between them; the themes on which Sir Wil- 
frid could discourse with the best certainty of ac- 
ceptance by Julia were interesting also to Miss 
Monroe. It was during their afternoon excursion 
to the Elm Avenue, as the three walked under the 
great arch formed by the noble trees, and which 
stretches for more than a mile in extent, with 
broad, grassy paths on either side of the wide 
smooth road, that Sir Wilfrid told the story of 
Dunstan’s reception of Mr. Cleeve’s letter, and 
the sudden revulsion that had been caused by the 
turn of the wheel of fortune in his favor. And 
when he had told it, Julia asked the question that 
he had been wishing to ask, but which, from a 
sense that it must betray at least negligence on 
his friend’s part, he had not liked to put to Miss 
Monroe: 

“You know Captain Dunstan, of course ?” 

“Yes. He passed some time at Bevis on three 
occasions since I went to live there.” 

“ T never saw a man more amazed at any thing,” 
said Esdaile. “He declares that he can not in 
the least account for Mrs. Drummond’s change 
af purpose. He spoke with great fairness, I 
thought, under all the circumstances, both of the 
admiral and of her, but he maintained that she 
never liked him when she had opportunities of 
seeing him, and could not have changed her mind 
subsequently. I dare say it was a case of mutual 
misunderstanding,” added Sir Wilfrid, closely ob- 
servant of the flush on Miss Monroe’s cheek and 
the look of distress in her eyes, “ and that if Mrs. 
Drummond had lived until Dunstan’s return to 
England, she would have acknowledged him as 
her heir. It was certainly an act of justice.” 

“Tt was indeed,” said Miss Monroe, “an act of 
simple, absolute justice. Let me assure you, Sir 
Wilfrid, as you are interested about it, being Cap- 
tain Dunstan’s friend, that in so far as I was in 
Mrs. Drummond’s confidence, I can answer for her 
kindly feelings toward him. When you are with 
him at Bevis, I hope you will tell him this, and— 
and induce him to let her wishes be observed in 
certain things that the people who are there can 
tell him about.” 

There was a slight trembling in her voice, and 
she had walked on unconsciously while speaking 
with a quicker step. Julia was regarding her 
closely, and with approbation. 

“ Let me-assure you,” said Sir Wilfrid, quickly, 
“that Dunstan is the last person in the world to 
be insensible to any thing of that kind. He real- 
ly is such a very good fellow, Miss Monroe. I 
fancy you don’t know much of him. I dare say 
he did not show to advantage at Bevis, and I am 
sure he would be more than ready to acknowl- 
edge that it was his own fault; but I don’t know 
a finer fellow really, and full of heart. I am 
sure he would be most scrupulous in carrying out 
any wishes of Mrs. Drummond’s, and only too 
grateful to any one who would inform him of 
them.” 

She had turned her head slightly away, and 
she said, without looking toward him, 

“T believe the housekeeper at Bevis could tell 
Captain Dunstan any thing of the kind which he 
might wish to know.” 

Her tone of extreme reserve prevented Sir Wil- 
frid from asking her any gne of the questions 
that suggested themselves, and he began to speak 
of his journey home from Ceylon with Dunstan. 

On the return of the walking party to Bury 
House, Miss Monroe withdrew to her own room, 
and was not again visible until dinner. Nothing 
could be less exciting, less eventful, than the 
passing away of that day, which ended with some 
music and a rubber—the latter for the special 
gratification of the old ladies. Julia played whist 
very respectably, having learned the art in order 
to come to the aid of her uncle, whose generally 
thwarted existence enjoyed the one great allevia- 
tion of whist. Miss Monroe knew nothing about 
cards, and she sat apart at the piano while the 
others played, touching the keys softly and dream- 
ily, and producing what one, at least, of the little 
party would have been ready to pronounce “ won- 
derful melodies.” Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was not 
greatly in the habit of self-contemplation ; he 
rarely wondered much at finding things as they 
happened to be, but lived his life after an easy- 
going fashion, fulfilling with tolerable fidelity the 
philosophical counsel of Mrs. Gamp, “ Take ’em 
as they come, and as they go;” and thus he did 
not think of the oddity of his actual situation as 
he sat playing whist “for love” with two old 
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THE SALOON STEAMBOAT “PRINCESS ALICE.” 


ladies and a girl in a quiet old country house. | ive reminiscences—to think of what might have | 


The situation amused Julia not a little, and she 


promised herself to make it very amusing in the | 


recital to her constant correspondent, John, who 
particularly admired her style of letter-writing. 
To judge by Sir Wilfrid’s good-will, he might 
never have known or desired any livelier or more 
exciting pastime, and if there had been by that 


time ever so small a portion of the hearts of Miss | 


Sandilands and Miss Susan unwon by their neph- 
ew’s friend, they would have surrendered at dis- 
cretion when the second day of his visit at Bury 
House came to a close. 

The tracing back of effects to their causes, the 
contemplation of the links in the chain of cir- 
cumstances, are processes more frequently writ- 
ten or talked about than actually carried out. 
We shrink from them; they go cn. sometimes in 
the recesses of our brain involuntarily, and they 
make us impatient, for pain, regret, repining, are 
their invariable accompaniments, When we dis- 
entangle all the threads of the “has been,” we 
are forced to think of the “ might have been ;” we 
are confronted with the “ if,” and know how true 
is the definition of it as ‘a jailer to bring forth 
some monstrous malefactor.” It befell two of 
the three guests at Bury House on that quiet, 
uneventful day to be forced to look back upon it 
afterward with keen regret and wonder, when the 
time had come to each of them—not the same 
time, nor with any relation between their respect- 





been, and what might have been averted—if— 
But this was very far off, and meantime Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile had advanced another step to- 
ward his fate, and in friendly intimacy with Julia 
Carmichael. On the side of each there was a 
point of reserve: Julia said nothing to Sir Wil- 
frid Esdaile of her knowledge of the sad little 
love story of Edward Dunstan and her cousin 
Laura—that was her cousin’s secret; and Sir 


Wilfrid Esdaile said nothing of the meeting at | 


Southampton, of the episode which supplied the 

reverse turn of the wheel of Dunstan’s fortune— 

that was his friend’s secret. The autumnal night 

closed in, and the moon rose upon a great calm. 
[TO BR CONTINUED.) 





THE THAMES DISASTER. 


N these days of swift-recurring accidents by 
sea and land scarcely a season passes that does 

not bring with it some signal catastrophe which 
eclipses all others in horror, and serves to mark 
a long-remembered epoch. Such was the late col- 
lision on the Thames between the huge and frag- 
ile excursion steamer the Princess Alice and the 
powerful iron screw steam collier Bywell Castle, 
which thrilled all England with pity and sympa- 
thy, and awakened almost equal interest on this 
side of the ocean. The exact number of victims 


| known. 


| 
| 





in this frightful human sacrifice will never be 
The Princess Alice was a mammoth boat, 
built in the most flimsy manner, with the chief 
design of accommodating the greatest possible 
number on its cheap moonlight excursions from 
London to Gravesend and Sheerness. On occa- 
sions she had carried a thousand passengers ; on 
the ill-fated evening of September 3 it was esti- 
mated that there were about nine hundred pas- 
sengers on board, chiefly women and children of 
the poorer classes, who were sé¢eking to escape 
the heated city streets after the toils of the day. 
The wretched craft went to pieces like a tinder- 
box before the touch of its powerful antagonist, 
and sank, carrying with it a struggling mass of 
human beings, “as thick in the water as a swarm 
of bees,” said one of the survivors. So sudden 
and swift was the shock that they passed from 
life to death without a moment’s warning. Only 
a handful out of the hundreds were saved. Whole 
families were swept away, and most of those who 
were rescued lost all who were dearest to them. 
The most touching stories are told in connection 
with the disaster, One young man supported his 
betrothed—a young American girl—in his arms 
until he was nearly exhausted, when a boat, al- 
ready crowded, came near. He implored them to 
make room for one more, placed his fainting bur- 
den in safety, and exclaiming, “‘ Good-by, dearest 
Mary!” sank beneath the waves. Others, again, 
exhibited the most selfish traits of human nature, 








and saved themselves by mounting over the bed- 
ies of their fellow-sufferers. 

No horrors seem to have been lacking in this 
ghastly catastrophe. The collision occurred at 
the spot where the main drainage of London emp- 
ties into the river. The water was thick with 
fermenting sewage, and it is an open question 
whether the victims were drowned or stifled by 
the pestilential vapors. The divers who were sent 
down reported that it was impossible to see any 
thing through the murky water, and that they only 
felt bodies four or five feet deep, standing erect 
and packed together at the places of exit, while 
the bodies of children floated about and came in 
contact with them at every turn. 

It is gratifying to know that the popular sym- 
pathy has assumed a practical shape. Subscrip- 
tions have been opened in all parts of England, 
headed by the royal family, and the Queen has 
expressed the deepest sympathy for her bereaved 
subjects, This awful disaster would not be whol- 
ly fruitless if it should teach the people of both 
continents the danger of those crowded excur- 
sions, where safety is the last thing considered, 
and where the most appalling risks are encount- 
ered every day. It is simply through good for- 
tune that we have not had to record a similar 
disaster in our own waters, where craft as flimsily 
built and as overcrowded as the Princess Alice 
piy day by day, and are only saved by a happy 
chance from encountering the same fate. 
























































THE “BYWELL CASTLE,” SCREW STEAM COLLIER, 











AS SHE LAY AT DEPTFORD AFTER THE COLLISION. 














Flower-Pot. 

Tus flower-pot is made of a cigar box five inch- 
es and a quarter high, six inches long, and four 
inches and seven- 
eighths wide without 
the lid. The. four 
sides of the box are 
ornamented in the 
middle with colored 
pictures, which are 
pasted on, and are 
framed with narrow 
brown velvet ribbon. 
The ends of the rib- 
bon are crossed, and 
tacked on with yel- 
low furniture tacks. 
The box is edged 
with similar ribbon, 


Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 





Fig. 1.—CLoaK MADE oF A BLANKET 
Suawt.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For manner of arrangement and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. XIV., Fig. 74. 


furniture 
grass feet 
into the bottom of 


fastened likewise with 
tacks on the corners. 
are screwed 
the box. 


Crochet Edging for Table- 
Covers, Curtains, etc. 
Tus edging is worked with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 25, partly cross- 
wise and partly lengthwise. On 
a foundation of 26 (stitch) 


st. 





Fig. 1.—Drsien ror Darnep Net. 








Woven Brain ann Crocnet Enoine ror LINGERIE. 





Fig. 4.—Monocram. 
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round.—Like the third round, but work one more 
ch. scallop. 


6th round.—Like the 4th round, 
working 1 ch. scallop 
more. 7th round.— 
8 ch., 1 se. on the 














middle 5 















































of the next 5 
ch. in the preceding 
round, twice alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the next 
5 ch.; then twice al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the 
























Satrx anp Vetvet Coat.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 4, Double Page. } 


For description see Supplement. 


work crosswise in rounds going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—Pass 
over the next 9 st., 1 se. (single crochet) on the following st., four times alter- 
nately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. on the fourth following st. 
which count as first de, (double crochet), 13 de. on the next 5 ch. in the preceding 
round, but in working the 4th, 8th, and 12th de., after working off the lower 


2d round.—3 ch., 


vein, crochet 4 ch. for the raised 
picots, take up 1 st. from the 

t. t. o. (thread thrown over) 
which has already been worked , 
off, and work off this st. togeth- 
er with the upper vein; then 
twice alternately 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch., 5 de. 
on the next se., then 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch., 1 ch. 
seallop of 5 ch., and 1 se. on the 
third of the ch. following the 
next se. 8d round.—8 ch., 1 
se.on the middle of the next 5 
ch. in the preceding round, twice 
se. on the middle of the next 5 de 
on the second of the next 13 de., 
third following de., 5 ch., 1. se, on 
ing de. 
instead of 1 ch. scallop, work 2 


4th round.—Like the 2d round, but finally, 















































































































































Basket Crorn MAantLE.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 2, Double Page. } 
For pattern and mo see Supple- 


ment, No. VIII., Figs. 51-4. 
alternately 5 ch.,1 
.; then 5 ch., 1 se. 
5-ch., 1 se. on the 
the second follow- 


point Russe. 


ch. seallops. 5th 


ton in satin, tent, and knotted stitch, and ‘in 


Design for Card-Cases. 
Tus design, which is suitable for trimming 
card - cases, ete., is worked on currant - colored 



























































PorLin AND, CACHEMIRE DF Sore 
Coat.—Front.—[For Back; see Fig, 6, 
Double Page. | 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VII, Figs, 44-50. 


5 de.; then 5 
, 1 se. on the third 
following de. 8th 





efter Alegent tacumag 


Pt patho enitve ay 


A ere 


Fig. 2.—Ctoak MADE OF A BLANKET 
SHawi.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For manner of arrangement and 

description see Suppl., No. XIV., Fig. 74. 






round.—Like the 4th round. 9th round. 
—8 ch.,1 sc. on the middle of the next 
5 ch.in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch., twice 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 5 dc.; then 5 ch.,1 se. on the 
third following dc. Repeat always the 
2d to 9th rounds. For the lengthwise 
rounds crochet as follows: Ist round. 
—Always 1 de. on each edge st. 2d 
round.—* 1 ste. (short treble crochet) 
on the next st., 2 ch., 1 cross de. com- 
posed of 1 ste. on the third following 
st., working off only the lower vein, 1 


de. on the third following st., working off the upper veins of the stc., 2 ch., and 
with 1 de. on the middle vein of the ste. complete the cross de. ; then 2 ch., pass 


over 2 st., and repeat from x. 


Designs in Darned 

Net, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuesr designs are work- 
ed on Brussels net with red 
or blue cotton, and are but- 
ton-hole stitched on the 
edge. 


Vignette and Mono- 
grams, Figs. 1--5. 
Tue vignette and mon- 

ograms may be worked 

with white or colored cot- 


3d round.—Like the 1st round. 





rok Darnep Net. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Octrozprr 19, 1878, 








moiré antique. The wheat ears are worked in 
satin stitch with gold thread, and the rest of the 
embroidery in tent stitch and point Russe with 
fine gold cord. 











A VEXED QUESTION ANSWERED. 

“ Wuart shall I do to get rid of all this flesh ?” 
is the question that has been asked again and 
again of physicians without receiving an intelli- 
gent reply. Several of our popular lecturers 
and writers have attempted to answer it, but the 
force of their disquisitions can be summed up in 
a single sentence: Be content you are not lean, 
and starve yourself—a course of treatment that 
will never cure obesity, as thousands who have 
tried it can attest. Pharmaceutical science has 
given a rational answer to this question in 
Allan’s Anti-Fat, which will reduce the system 
from two to five pounds per week. It is pure- 
ly vegetable, and perfectly harmless. Sold by 
druggists.—[ Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular, Morean 
& Auten, 59 John Street, New York.—[Com.] 





Sanatooa Springs 1n Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, me Soa age and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, ‘and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lang, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular.—[{Com. 











Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § _— emeut with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For eale by Newedealers generally; or 


will be sent by mail on poset of 25 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 

















FLORILINE. 


we FLORILINE ”__FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 








Is o best liquid dentifrice in the —— It thor- 
h d tee 


ou y from all para- 
ae or livin; *animalcule, leaving them pearly 

white, imgurtiog a delightful fragrance to the breath. 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 

removes instantly al] odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being ly com of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herte and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. pes ann No. 493 Oxford 
a —_ England, and retailed everywhere. 








ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in afew minutes. For sale by all Grocers, 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 
me My Teerived the Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS {8 EXPOSITION, 
eeane eiibconssy c= 
IS MEALTN Conser, via 
fe tae over we evel 
CORSET ‘js the del 


RPING 
» tale by all leading merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 851 Broadway, N.Y. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Just received, m large Fai Fall and Winter Importations 
of Honiton and Point Lace —— eee, Threads, 
and Books of Instruction on Lace-m 3 also, Black 
and Colored oo Tape and Teint Vein 8, Gal- 
loons, M ——- Ornaments and Buttons, 
Berlin zepnrrs mbroideries on Canvas, Silk, Velvet, 
and Kid, an all a for aempaew ag at the 
lowest prices. and Buttons to order, to 
match any color. Special attention paid to Dress- 
makers’ orders. ples sent. 


Buy the Best! 


AVOID CHEAP DOTATIONS, WHATEVER THE NAME, 















AUTOMATIC 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, eae pitas and bladder that has ever been 
offered. NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
Paine by - eminent physician. For sale by al 
et Send for Circular. For female copies 
a specialty. 
MOR GAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO: NT, 
and then, when the hair is sil 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical pre, ion = has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mout! lsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of eeiee and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


Nationa, Bank oF = ReEpvs.i0, 
New York. 

















Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health. I now use no other medicine. 
I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with like diseases. Very truly, 

Tomas BisxHop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
_ Sold by Druggists. 


BEAUTIFUL F LOWERS 
PAG REENLS WE Zi ra try OU Does 7 





2 will send free by mail and guarantee 
‘for =" our chore 





pO Siranber Rate hings Cheap. 
- —< choice of varieties see as jogue: 
Sree te. = rho 8 gpely. also offe 


bs _— 
400 Acres. 


EROS G0. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
FINE SHOES. 
JI. J. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


a" pier 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, thing, bought with discretion, taste, 

‘or circular, address 
MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


Livrary or Conaress, 
Corrricut Orrice, WasurneTon. 
To wit: Bz rr Rememprren that on the 12th day of 
March, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB the 
United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 
HISTORY OF DARIUS THE GREAT. By Jacon 
i. With Engravings. 
The it whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
vente e laws of the org yt PoRD. copy- 











and judgment. 
Miss 





Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from August 16, 1878, at 
— time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pir 


T= NEW YORK PATTERN COMPANY 
open for Fall and Winter Season. All patterns of 
Suits, Cloaks, Wraps, Perfect fit warranted. Mate- 
rial cut and fitted at PROPACH’S, Dressmakers, 
19 East 15th Street, New York. 














L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 


retailed at wholesale pri 
Switch forms coiffure for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 u 7 
THE UET—Front pieces for young and old; 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and ng; from 
$38 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, . 
and best Taio for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings made 
up, roots all one — better and cheaper than — 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 
The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
Imported, hand-carved, and our own manatoctane. 
Combs, Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 


low prices. ring neatly done. A large stock of 
Jet and Mourn real silver and gold Back 
Combs and peers. A full assortment of Beautifying 
pene on dray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 

pecialty—$1 per box. F. Condeag' s Invisible Rouge 
for Hips and Ch $1 and r bottle. L, Shaw’s 


Persian Khennaline, or M r Stainer—stains in- 
stantly any color of hair—$1 on $1 50 per box. 
Do not fail to send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “‘ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-d aaye Price 10c. 
is sent parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. 0. D., wit privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense, 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N.Y. 
UNION 
UNDER-FLANNELS 


FOR 
LADIES, GENTS, 
AND 


CHILDREN. 


EMANCIPATION SUITS, 
W. 
DRESS REFORM CORSET 
WAISTS, &c. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Reduced PRICE-LIST, men- 
tioning this paper. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO. 


6 East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 
NEARLY READY. 


A 
Forty-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the 


LATEST STYLES 


Are ILLUSTRATED in the 


MOST SUPERB AND ARTISTIC MANNER, 


Will be ready about 
October 15, 1878, 


And will be sent, postage free, to any address, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


250 Dlustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free, 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 
Pineet Braids. fend be. Fae een of Puce Liste 
“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of — -- 
Monies, Jabots, Handkerchiefs, 
t free. Mme. GURNEY & CO. OO Wir Bo Broadway; 
. ¥.3 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 4 0. Box 3527. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 222.20: 
TEMURKARLE COKE Rare Sen mde 


D Chronic and Nere. 
REFER BY P PERMISSION Foret, Ber. oo 

Toney Warren. D Kelley Oo Gen. 
ely ly benefited by this tr: 


Ww. 
‘eatment, 
1112 Girard St., Phila. 


StTaREex & P. . 




















; 








RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 
manufactu 


re, and the disagreeable odor pe- 


culiar to frequently causing — effectu- 
all — and old cra; veils &c., made 

to look equal to new, to wit! dampness 
pod conehe Crape can be sent by mail. SHR & 


CO., Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


DESIGNS AND COMPLETE sentir. Any 


one can learn from it. Published by 8. W. TIL= 
TON & CO., 383 Washington Street, “Boston, and 


sent by mail, to any address, on receipt of 50 cents. 


9 5 of CARDS, 10c. j 10 Best CHROMOS, 10c., 
th name. Outfit,10c. J. B. Huestrep,Nassau,N. Y. 

















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Pastas Tableanx, =, Recitationa, Colored 


&c. Catalogues sent free by 
ieee sie. 6 Beckman St., New York. 








. ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


“Royal Baki: 
Prete An —_ to — Pacific seaboard. 
on ty, uniform stren, 
such  chemiens as Dr. MOTT, New York; 


ing Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North tothe ae of: the South. 


CAUTION. 


Purchasers of Patterns are hereby noti- 
fied that those only are ours which are 
designated 


HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


The uniform price of each set, without 
regard to the number of pieces composing 
it, is 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


and no person should pay more. They 
are cut expressly for us by an Artist whose 
services are not obtainable by any other 
house. The so-called “‘ Bazar Patterns,” 
of which there are several varieties in the 
market, are neither designed nor issued 
by us. 

The “ Bazar Fashion Plate” advertised 
in Harper's Bazar is not a supplement 
or accompaniment to that Periodical, nor 
is it published by us. 





£2 In order to correct an impression 
which seems to be prevalent, we desire 
also to say that Messrs. James M‘Cauy 
& Co., of this city, do not, nor did they 
ever, design or cut Patterns for us, nor 
are they agents for the sale of 


Harper’s Bazar Patterns. 


Address all orders and communications 
direct to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 
“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 








A Safe snd Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


IN THEE WorRnrztDyD 
CURES 


CHILLS &FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES. 








Our new book, 100 pages, 12x12 inches, bound in 
cloth boards, pon ins 500 Mo ms for Embroid- 


i inch to 12 inches. of 25, by mail. 
BENTLEY BROS., 10 Walkerst.,N. ¥. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferriver. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 

G2" Kither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 

Three Dollars. 

HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Fetripce. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Home-Made 





Ladies can make their own Turk- 
ish Rugs, by drawing in Rags, 


H Yarn, &c., into one of our Stamp- 

Tur kish ed Burlap Patterns. Easy and 
R fascinating work. Large sample, 
ugs. with hook and full directions, 


|, postage paid, 

Send stamp for circular. é; inducements to Agents. 
TURKISH RU ATTERN CO., 

339 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE MATERIALS. 
PRESENTED dex ufig Handireheh 


Barbe, with WORK conn CED, to pur- 
c ae e amount 0! 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


on receipt of $1. 
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Parisian Bonnets 
and Round Hats, 


TRIMMED in the MOST ELEGANT MANNER 


By LEADING Peet introdu “an | 
e LATEST A —— 
Also, a SUPERB ASSORTMENT 


Flowers, Feathers, 
and Ornaments, 


JUST RECEIVED, comprisin; be v3 
From the MOST RE N RACKFUL to 
The EXTREME STYLES of the FRENC Chi CAPITAL. 


A.T, STEWART & 60,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 


James McCreary & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th St., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 





FALL IMPORTATION 


OF 


Velvets, Satin, and Rich Dress Goods, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete Line of their Celebrated 


CACHEMERE SUBLIME DE NOVI 


BLACK SILK, 


SUPERIOR IN COLOR, FINISH, and DURABILITY 
TO ANY OTHER MANUFACTURE. 


RODGERS & OR BRO 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


SUITS, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, HOSIERY, HOUSEKEEP- 
ING GOODS, GENTS’ FURNISHING, LADIES’ 
UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, KID GLOVES, TRIM- 
MINGS, FANCY GOODS, RIBBONS, MILLINERY, 
AND NOTIONS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 











Ladies, we have got a splendid stock in all the above 
departments, and all are tremendous bargains. 
t@™~ Send for samples; they are sent FREE to all 
parts of the Union. 


183, 185, and 187 8th Ave., 


Bet. 19th and 20th Sts. NEW YORK. 


S.T. TAYLOR, 
816 Broadway, N. Y. 


Imported Patterns and Parisian Novelties. 
OPENING OF 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES, 


Tuesday and Wednesday, 
OCTOBER Ist and 2d, 1878. 


We shall display the very latest styles for elegant 
and plain Toilettes, Cloaks, and Mantles, just received 
from Paris. 

Fashion journals, “Revue de la Mode,” “Le Bon Ton," 
and “La Mode Elegante” always on hand. Specimen 
copies of the three for current month, $1 25. 

Parisian Novelties for Dressmakers and Mil- 
liners. 

“La Mode en Relief,” 75 cents, 
verselle,” 
60 cents, 

8. T. Taylor’s System of Dress-Cutting daily taught. 
Cutters, thoroughly understanding it, in constant de- 
mand, at liberal salaries. Circulars, with Price-List of 
entire Stock, mailed free on application. 


“La Modiste Uni- 
single plate, 15 cents; monthly edition, 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW ou R 
Fall Stock of Goods for Infants’ and Young Chil- 
dren’s Wear, all of which we warrant made of the best 
materials and well sewed, Complete Wardrobes, con- 
taining 38 pieces, for $60,and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets in great variety. Unfurnished Baskets from 
$4 75, and furnished from $7 50 each. Cambric Night 
Slips from 75c., and Day Slips from $1 35. Nainsook 
Day Slips from $2 50. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sos, 


PATTERNS ON LINEN. 


Send 8c. stamp for prices by the Dozen and a 
Pattern,to Mme. GU RNEY & CO., P.O. Box 3527 


L AD Canvassers Wanted. Illustrated Catalogue 
Sree, Boston Novetty Co., Boston, Mass. 











STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & 23d St., New York, 
ARE NOW DISPLAYING THE 


Talest European Novelties 


IN MILLINERY GOODS, 
RIBBONS and NECKWEAR, 
DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LACES and LACE GOODS. 
FRENCH LINGERIE, 


DRESS SILKS and VELVETS, 
HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, 
LINENS and WHITE GOODS, 
With Magnificent Lines of their Celebrated 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
TWO BUTTONS, 85e.; THREE BUTTONS, $1 10; 
FOUR BUTTONS, $1 25; SIX BUTTONS, $1 50; 
TEN BUTTONS, $2 25. 


sdnemaee to be the best and only reliable low 
priced Kid Glove in the World. 


After One Trial, You will Wear no Other. 
Immediate attention to all Orders and Inquiries. 
STERN BROTHERS, 6th Ave. & 234 St. 


E. VAN VORST & C0,, 


95 West 11th St., N. Y. 


In order to meet the wants of our many lady cus- 
tomers residing outside the city, we have taken special 
care in selecting our stock of goods for the Fall and 
Winter Seasons. We make a specialty of 


BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Trimmed to order in the most elegant oe get and at 
prices which come within the means of all. We em- 
ploy first-class trimmers only, and guarantee our work 
to give entire satisfaction. Special attention given to 


PATTERN BONNETS. 


Information desired previous to ordering by mail 
will be cheerfully given. Orders by express sent, 
C.0.D., with privile; ege of examining. If not satisfac- 
tory, can be returned at our expense. 
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JONES 
SHOES. 0 Oo SILKS. 
RIBBONS. ~ () O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR D 0° pomssrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A QO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. OV'"Housefumishing Goods 


Fancy ¢ Goods, Glassware, Crc Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
panies os 


Now opening, an immense stock 
ot Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 
Removes blemishes and gg nt lexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address AW’S Hair 
and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th st. New York. 


CREWEL WOR ¢ fancy-work,described 


in New ava Catalogue. Sent for 3c.stamp. — 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N. Y. 








And all novelties in 





Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 





$5000 REWARD. 


Investigation discloses the fact that the lady report- 
ed in the A jated Press d itches, about August 
10th, to have died in Chicago after two weeks’ use of 
some reputed remedy for corpulency, had not taken 
Allan’s Anti-Fat, but had used a preparation put up 
by a regular physician in Luzerne, Pa, Allan's Anti- 
Fat is manufactured in Buffalo, N. Y., by the under- 
signed. We have already sold over 100,000 bottles of 
it. It has therefore been taken by thousands, and we 
challenge proof that it has ever harmed anybody, un- 
less the reduction of obese persons from 20 to 60 
pounds, leaving them healthy and strong, is consid- 
ered a misfortune. Furthermore, we hereby offer 
$5000 reward for evidence showing that it contains 
poisonous or injurious ingredients. We also offer 
$5000 if we cannot prove that it has reduced numbers 
of persons as stated herein, and always without injury. 
It is said a lie will out-travel the truth any time; but 
we trust that those newspapers that have misled the 
public by saying that physicians attributed the lady’s 
death to the use of Anti-Fat (which is only put up by 
us, the term “‘Anti-Fat” being our trade-mark) will 
correct the false impression they have conveyed by 
publishing this refutation. 

BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








*¢Confirmations Strong as Proofs of 
Holy Writ.” 


Royatston, Mass., July 10, 1878. 
Boranio Mepiorne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gents,—What will you send Allan’s Anti- Fat per 
dozen for? There is no place within eight miles 
where we can buy it. My mother has taken five bot- 
tles, and it reduced her weight 20 pounds. 
J. M. Parrrives. 


Ex.tswortn, Kan., July 13, 1878. 
Boranto Meptotne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen, — Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 
pounds in one week. 

Yours respectfully, Mrs. Tayzor. 
Cotorapo Srrinas, Cor., July 15, 1878. 
Botanic Mepioie Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,—I lost three pounds while taking one 

bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 

Yours truly, Mrs. M. B. Myzrs. 
Van Wert, O., July 29, 1878. 
Boranto SSenamien Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen —Received the medicine, “Allan’s Anti- 
Fat,” and the lady for whom it was ordered has used 
it with success. It reduced her 834 pounds in nine 
days; also removed a rheumatic pain from her hip, 
with which she has been troubled for several years. 
She has ordered one dozen bottles from our druggist, 
and intends to give it a fair trial. 


Yours, etc., A. Lerruers. 





** Have not felt so well and strong in 
tem years, 


Cievetanp, O., August 12, 1878. 

Boranto Meptore Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,—My heart i is overflowing with gratitude 
towards the inventor of Allan’s Anti-Fat, and I wish 
to inform the world what a blessing it is to the over- 
corpulent. When I commenced using it I weighed 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds, and after using 
a little over three bottles I now weigh one hundred 
and ninety-four, and have not felt so well and strong 
in ten years, I have got my friend, George Sigor, to 
try it. He has not taken quite one bottle, and has 
lost five pounds, 


Yours sincerely, Pav. Conpit. 


Puartrvitie, Axa., July 20, 1878. 
Boranto Mepicive Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen, —About three months ago I commenced 
using your Anti-Fat, at which time my weight was 
219 pounds. By following your directions carefully, 
I have succeeded in reducing my weight to 158 
pounds. This is all very satisfactory and pleasant; 
but just previous to my commencing the use of your 
medicine, I had purchased two suits of fine clothes at 
a high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are 
entirely useless to me now. When I put one of my 
coats on, my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack 
on a bean-pole; and when I put the pants on—well, 
description fails. My object in writing is to ascertain 
whether you have not, in connection with your medi- 
cine business, an establishment where your patrons, 
similarly situated, could exchange these useless gar- 
ments for others that would fit. I think you ought to 
have something of the kind, as it would be an induce- 
ment for many to use the Anti-Fat who now object to 
using it in consequence of the loss they would sustain 
in throwing aside valuable garments. Just turn this 
matter over in your mind. A “Clothing Exch - 


EHRICHS’. 


Our opening display, held during the past week, has 
been pronounced by the many thousands of ladies 
that have witnessed the same to be the 


Grandest Exhibition of the kind 


Ever seen in this City. 


Our Messrs. S. & J. EHRICH, who have been 
abroad during the past summer, have succeeded in 
purchasing all the latest foreign Novelties for each of 
our various departments, and for the Suit and Cloak 
Department obtained Costumes from all the most cel- 
ebrated Parisian Costumers, and amongst them sev- 
eral exact copies of suits that had been ordered by 
some of the crowned heads and leaders of fashion of 
Europe. 





We shall be most happy to exhibit the same to such 
of our lady readers that have failed to call during our 
opening exhibition. 


THE FALL NUMBER OF OUR 


FASHION QUARTERLY 


Is now ready, and contains eighty-eight pages of in- 
teresting and useful information, besides a full ac- 
count of all the latest fashions. Subscription price, 
50c. per year, or 15c. for this one number. 
Orders from any part of the World promptly 
filled, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


EHRICHS’ 

’ 

287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
And nd 307 West 24th Street, 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 








OPENING OF FALL SEASON. 


We present to our customers and the public a very 
carefully selected assortment of Dry Goods, at the 
lowest prices. 

SILKS, in every color and shade, from 85c. to $5. 

BLACK CASHMERE, all wool, from 45c. to $1 50. 

HENRIETTA CLOTHS from $1 50 up. 

BLACK GOODS of every description. 

CREPES, all widths, at very low prices. 

IMPORTED FANCY DRESS doops from 40c, 
up to $2. 

DOMESTIC DRESS GOODS, plain and fancy, from 
10c. up to 50c. 

BLUE AND BLACK PLAIDS, very fashionable this 
season, from 20c. up to $1 25. 

CLOTHS, including JEANS, CASSIMERES, DOE- 
SKINS, CLOAKINGS, BEAVERS, &c., at low ‘prices. 

LINENS of every make and descrip stion. 

We have enlarged our SUIT DEPARTMENT, and 
have engaged the most experienced Dressmakers, 80 
that we can confidently recommend our work. No 
effort will be spared to make this Department as great 
a success as in the past. 

CLOAKS of ~~ description. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR of every description. 

DOMESTICS, FLANNELS, B a ae OIL- 
CLOTHS, CARPETS, UPHOL’ STERY, 

Pur Fail Catalogue will be issued about ‘Oct. 10th, 
and will be sent free on application. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 





is what you want in connection with your Anti-Fat 
business. Yours truly, 
Grorer Boyp. 





We might go on and quote hundreds of similar 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its won- 
derful power over this condition of the system. 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vegetable 
ingredients, is PERFECTLY HARMLESS, and will occasion 
no discomfort. It greatly aids digestion, acts upon 
the food in the stomach, preventing its conversion into 
fat, and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 


No particular change of diet is re- 
quired while using it. 


Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 
good results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 
In no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of regarding obesity as an abnor- 
mal condition, many people have erroneously consid- 
ered it as an evidence of health, and any agent that 
reduces fat is therefore at once suspected of being 
injurious. Starting to reason from the false position 
that fat is an evidence of health, it is not surprising 
that they should, very naturally, fall into the error of 
supposing that an agent possessing properties capable 
of reducing corpulency would prove injurious to the 
health. Reasoning, however, from the rational basis, 
that an undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, 
is not a healthy but a morbid condition, it is quite as 
natural for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, 
which is sustained by experience and observation, i. e., 
that the reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is in- 
variably followed by an improvement of strength, 
spirits, and physical comforts. 

A very extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issued, that in the ma- 
jority of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from 
two to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks be- 
fore the patient will begin to notice much reduction 
of flesh, after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally 
from three to five pounds a week. In some cases the 
diminution in weight commences from the first two 
or three days’ use of it. We therefore advise those 
who contemplate using the Anti-Fat to make a careful 
note of their weight, and after two or three weeks’ 
treatment commence observations. Improvement will 
soon be observed. A large saving in expense may be 
made by purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by 
the half-dozen or dozen bottles. 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Pzorzierors, 





Buffalo, N. Y. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00° 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ba Ws sccioun 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, e ea ésasioee 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........60--eceeerecceees 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxiiw Square, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclasive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 56 volumes of the Magaztnz, 21 volumes 
ofthe Werxty,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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THE LAST MAN-—DEAF AND DYSPEPTIC. THE FIRST TO COME AND THE LAST TO GO. 


FACETIZ. 


Op Joe Wattles claims to be one of the survivors of the American Rev- 
olutionary war, and possesses a gun which he says did excellent service 


“ Let me look at your dictionary a minute,” a polite, well-dressed stranger 
said, bowing into the sanctum in some haste one morning. 

“Certainly ;” and we shoved Noah W.’s charming novelette,unexpunged 

ition, over to his side of the table. Long and earnestly looked the man. 


The Western wits now call bigamy Utah-lizing the female sex. 
8 eR 


A Hindostanee work on music says that “music is the painfully ac- 
quired art of speaking very loud in a shrill voice.” 








for “‘ Uncle Sam” in years past. It was his delight to show 
this ancient weapon to his friends, and recount the numer- 
ous daring deeds which it enabled him to perform. One 
day when Joe was exhibiting his gun before an attentive 
crowd, and speaking of the conflicts through which he and 
it had p , Sam Pickles, a shrewd listener, elbowed his 
way to the front, saving he wanted to “look at that ere 
un,” Sam took it in hand, and pretended to admire it, 
ut said the stock looked very new for a Revolutionary 
un. 
“ Well, well, the old stock was badly worn, so I had a 





Then a dark frown settled down on his brow like a winter 
cloud. He banged the book down on the floor and kicked it. 

“Blame such a dictionary !” he roared ; ‘* I wouldn't give 
acent a thousand for such a book ! ° It’s got Independence, 
and Homestead, and Crescent, and Pilot, and Sandwich, and 
a whole host of them little towns in it, and never a .men- 
tion of Burlington, or Keokuk, or Des Moines, or Chicago, 
or any big town in the whole book !” 

And he gave it a parting kick, and was gone. 


PE EN et 
The blackbird has been called a great thief, but as for 


new one made. 

But Sam thought that somehow the barrel had a modern 
aspect. 

U Never mind,” said Joe, a little riled, “I had a new bar- 
rel put in, the old one was so worn.” 

“ But,” remarked Sam, ‘I think the Jock—” 

“Oh, never you mind about the lock,” said Joe; “ that's 
new too. But you needn’t make so much fuss about so 
small a matter. The fact is, there’s nothing left of the rea) 
old gun except the touch-hole.” 


the redbreast he is always a robin. 


cmneaiegiilpenainiens 
“What is the brightest idea in the world 2?” asked young 
Smith of his fiancée. 
“Why, your bright eye, dear !” she replied, graciously. 
Ree OY 5 


For tur Pariosorurrs.—No one has been able to explain 
why it is that a man feels he is more likely to get up in 
time in the morning by keeping his watch or clock a quar- 
ter of an hour fast 

“*T have gone through a eae deal since you saw me 
last,” were the final words of a plumber to his mate, after 
he had fallen through a sky-light to the first floor. 


—_—_—_——— 
The bee gives us honey, but we give the wasp whacks. 
a 





THE THISTLE. 


The thistle is a vegetable which we could almost contrive 
to do without ; in some places it finds its way to table, the 
young leaves being eaten as salad, or boiled and served as 
“ereens.” The gardeners, fond as they are of “ improv- 
ing” vegetables, have concluded to let the thistle alone. In 
fact, most ple, comet donkeys, let the thistle alone ; the 
thistle ers to be let alone; and the thistle knows how 
to give ple “ what for” if they won’t let it alone. It al- 
ways acts up to its family motto, nemo me impune lacessit. 
Properly to appreciate a thistle a man must be an ass. But 
should you at any time desire to appreciate a thistle, you 
have only to °F into a wheat field, choose a good health 

imen, a sy | made your selection, grasp it wit 
+ ~~ 4 —— te) so age remarkir. f hw ed = 
our to the ion given you w robably be, 
“1 Thistle, Yon't a The three t classes of thistles are 
known as ‘the thi the that'le, and the tother-le. 

The thistle once did the Scotch a turn, and they 
have ever since adopted it as their national emblem. The 
Scotch thistle has no stem, and is a groundling. Once the 
Norsemen came on the Scots at dead of night, and halted 
while their spies were endeavoring to ascertain weak places 
for an attack on the Scots’ encampment. But one of the 
Norse spies clap) his naked foot plump down oni vig- 
orous Scotch thistle, and felt for the moment just for all 
the world as if he had trod upon a vegetable —- He 
began to scream Jiminy, and raised music for himself to 
dance to. His screams, of course, exposed the ambush ; 
the Scots arose and fell on their enemies and discomfited 


them. 

The thistle gives milk, but not so willingly as it gives 
prickles, and the consequence is that the thistle does a very 
small dairy trade. But the great virtue of the thistle is its 
downiness. It is an exceedingly downy piece of green. 
Farmers are by no means prejudiced in favor of the thistle, 
and are not men who would be likely to flatter it; nevertheless, there is 
not a farmer but will admit, whatever else he may say to the discredit of 
dis enemy, that the thistle at least “‘ knows his way about.” 
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Pa a i Aa 
Lrrrrary Caaraorers—The alphabet. 


MAFOOMbEG A ire 
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eae cw Gre. a 
A celebrated oculist offered to operate on a Parisian blind 
beggar’s eyes, and said, ‘‘I’ll guarantee to restore your 


sight. 
% What !” exclaimed the beggar, “restore my sight, and 
so ruin my business! A pretty notion! Do you want to 


{ \ \] 
La VE) 
by Vy; / Vy ot 
j WY) My y yy 1) W i deprive me of my livelihood ? 
Ze ie wae J ‘‘Is that dog of yours a cross breed 2” asked a gentleman 
= recently of a countryman. 


“No, Sir,” was his reply ; “his mother was a gentle, af- 
fectionate cretur.” 


WEATHER WARNINGS FOR THE SEASON. 


Monday.—Sultry heat. Westerly wind. Get in your ice, 

and put on your suit of white dittos, 
lay.—Intense cold. Wind in the east. Light your 

fires ; ant do not neglect your Ulster overcoats. 

Wed: y.—Rain, Wind any where. Temperature nei- 
ther hot nor cold. Avoid any risk of catching the influenza. 

Thursday.—Y ellow fog. Perfect calm. Sultry heat un- 
til noon; then cold. raw down the blinds, and light 
your gas. 

Friday.—Magnificent spring weather. Wind from the 
south. Wear your t-coat only in the evening. 

Saturday.—Thunder-storms, snow, and intense heat. 
Lay your fires, and keep your wines in ice, prepared for 
any emergency. 
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Ata French provincial theatre recently, in a military play, 
an actor who was performing the part of a general slipped 
on the stage and fell ignominiously at the very moment 
when he was my eee to be conducting his troops to hat- 
Norg on Rep Nosrs.—A surgeon has published a treatise on a method | tle. With ready wit, however, he saved himself from ridicule by exclaim- 
of curing “‘ port-wine marks.” In many cases probably port-wine marks | ing, “Soldiers, I am mortally wounded, but do not stay to aid me. Pass 
could be effectually got rid of by simply leaving off port-wine. over my prostrate body to victory.” 


THE LAST DIP—DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 
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“CARRY YER BAG, SIR?” 
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DIVIDING THE SPOILS. py END OF THE SEASON AT THE SEA-SHORE. eigen teeny 








